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PRE FACE. 


DO not think it neceſſary on oc- 
caſion of any thing, that has been 
"objected to my former Letter, to 
vindicate the Explication given in 
it of the late Duke of Bucſtin- 
hamſhire's Epitaph. Some Perſons indeed, 
Pad the Candour to condemn that Explica- 
tion, without reading it; others who read it, 
were under thoſe Prepoſſeſſions, that T had 
no Reafon to expect an equirable Judgment 
from them. I had however the Satisfaction 
to oblige ſome indifferent Readers, who do 
not think popular Miſtakes, how wide ſoever 
they may ſpread, a ſufficient Bar againſt an 
impartial ſearch” after Truth; or, where that 
cannot be abſolutely aſcertained, ' after the 
moſt probable and conſiſtent Appearances of 
by A 2 it, 
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lick, 1 ſhould have taken a very di 


any Charge of that Nature, upon mere ſur- 


N N 1 . Wee 


EH 


The only dic nch i Base tl any 
ve obliged to take Notice of relating 80 


chat Letter, does not ſo much reſpect che 


Performance, (for the Reputation of which 


I am leſs concerned) as the Deigu of it. It 


has been moſt unjnſtly inſinuated, I wrote that 
bes with an indirect, and even with a mer- 
C _ View. I call upon any Man, or up- 
= all Men Living, to make good fp vile, and 
as apprehend it, 4o very ſcandalotis a Charge. 
Had an Eye to my own Intereſt, been the 
Motive, which induced me to write upon the 
ſeveral Occaſions of my appearing in Pub- 
= Me- 


thd, from What have purſued. 


1 


1 Wd a juſt Eſteem for 1 . Men, 


whoſe learned and excellent Productions, have 


been of good Service to Religion, and yet 


if others may give themſelves a Liberty of 
forming Conjectures as to the ſecret Motives, 
upon which they might poſſibly have been 
induced to write ; it is not impoſſible to 
charge them with other Motives, than thoſe, 


which were owing to a naked and ſincere 
love of Truth. It would notwithſtand- 
ing be highly injurious ro them to exhibit 


mile, 
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Tie PREFACE; V 
miſe, Without producing any Proof for it; 
and, eſpecially, where no ſuch Proof can 
poſſibly be produced. Why ſhould I, be 
condemned by a Rule by which no other 
Writer will ſubmit to be try ed, or ought to be 


Let the World judge as they pleaſe concern- 
ing my Performances, in any kind; I ſhall 
always deſire to follow the Light, and to ſtand 
corrected by better Judgments. I know my 


own Defects too well to imagine that I am 


not liable, on many Accounts, to Cenſure; 
But let Cenſure fall on me, where I am xeally 
to be cenſured, and not where other Perſons, 
neither have, nor can have any Right to 
judge. Let no Man, whoever he may be, 
pretend to know, with more certaiaty than 
my ſelf, the Honeſty and Rectitude of my 
own Intentions; and theſe I declare in my 
former Letter were no other than to prevent 
the ill conſequences to Religion, which the 
Uabelievers and Libertines of the Age, might 
pretend. to draw, and which many of them 
actually endeavoured to draw, from the Ex- 
ample and Authority of ſo great a Man, and 
ſo fine a Wit, as the late Duke of Buch ing- 
hamſbire. 


If this was thought a criminal Deſign, I 
am ſorry for the Weaknels, or ſomething 
a 5 worſe 
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worſe of thoſe, who repreſented it ſo. But I 


can by no means ask pardon of any Man, 
where my Deſign at leaſt was to ſerve, fo far as 
I was capable in my narrow Capacity, the 
Cauſe of Religion, and at the ſame time to do 
ſome juſtice to the Memory of an injured 


 Nobleman. 


I ſhall beg leave to add, tho' it may ſcem 


unneceſſary after what I have declared alrea- 
dy, that no Perſon in the World, who was 
the leaſt intereſted in my former Letter, or 
whom 1 could propoſe to oblige by it, had 
any notice, directly, or indirectly, of my 
Deſign, till my Papers were ready for the 
Preſs; and when it became requiſite that I 
ſhould employ what Teſtimonies relating to 
my Subject I could receive from proper 
Hands. | | a 


1 hope however no prejudice on any Ac- 
count can be entertained, againſt my preſent 
Deſign, which is to prove the Doctrine of a 
Future State, and of the Soul's Immortality, 
upon the Principles of natural Reaſon ; and 


by ſuch Arguments, as may be clearly de-“ 
duced from the very Principles of thoſe Free- 


thinkers, againſt whom I argue. 


Yer, I am ſenſible, it has been the Opini- 


on of ſome Perſons, that we ought not to 
| prove 
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prove formally and diſtinctly in a way of hu- 
man Reaſoning thoſe Doctrines, which are 


expreſly and clearly confirmed by divine Re- 
velation; but as the Reaſons for this Opinion 
are no where better propoſed, than in two 
Letters, which a Learned Friend wrote to me 
upon this Subject; I ſhall take leave to re- 
cite, and Anſwer them in ſuch a Manner, as 
may conſiſt, with the Regard, which I juſtly 
bear to his great Learning and Judgment. 


Why, fays he, do we trouble our ſelves 
{© with theſe Inquiries, (upon the Subject of 
the Soul's Immortality), from the Nature 
of the Thing, when Revelation is full and 
clear in every reſpect? Is it not like Light- 
ing a Candle to ſee by at Noon - Day? 
The Scripture is exceeding clear in theſe 
Particulars. 


. That the Soul ſurvives the Body. 


k « 2. That the Soul ſhall not Sleep till the 
'* Reſurrection, COAL, yr 


1 66 3. Thar: the Soul ſhall continue ſenſible 


in Torment or in Happineſs, to all Eter- 
* Dity. 


Here is a full Anſwer to all our Inqui- 


ties, among ſuch as believe the Scripture, 


a 2 «© and 
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7 and we nbell ubthing farther; The Light 
«© of Nature muſt be owned, after all, to be 
« dark in compariſon.” Life and Itnmoftalt7 } <« 
were never fully broug ht to Light, but by 
10 the Golp el. Wd 175 bee We often do « 
* more arte than gobdh by putting Things th 
m upon the Foot of go aſon only, which have Cl 
| been clearly and fully Kebab! by Re- ff th 
| << velation; what is this but returning to the hi: 
ſ „ week and eggariy Elements, (to we the tut 
** Apoſtles Phraſe on another Occaſion) after diſ 
ll < we haye hid the benefit of a more ſure 

| « Word of Up en W 13 


to the other? Au 
* | 's fon 
6 In a blog rte be is pleated to ad, £ "a 
| | 55 


After all, gibe tne leave to Ry, (what Rea 
<< I before hinted) That this kind of Reaſoning | hea) 
„rom natural Principles, on this Subject, direc 
« is fully ſuperſeded by the Benefit of à clear lowe 
and certain Revelation; and with ſubmiſ- | parti 
© ſion te better Jag ments, I would neyer ad- in a 
viſe the offering them, in order to confure | Subj 
any, That difown, -Reyclation. The Argu- tural 
„ments, W. hich we bring have not half the | whe 
ones and Cogency, which thoſe have, that | fign 
prove the Truth and Certainty of the Scri 5 natu 
ture z, they that hear not Maſes and t | 
| « Prophets, will not be perſuaded by obſcure} 2. 


on aud darker Evidence ; It is hümoufing | denc 
5 them 
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The PRE FACE. im 
them too much to lay aſide our beſt Proofs 
« for them, and to attack them with our light 
„% Armour.“ 15 704 


To give the greater Advantage to what 
this excellent Perſon has advanced, I have 
cited his own Words, and omitted nothing, 
that either rended to enforce or embelliſh 
his Argument; yet I muſt beg leave in my 
turn, for the ſeveral Reaſons following, to 
diſſent from him, in the general Scope of it. 


1. Our bleſſed Saviour, who ſpake with an 
Aurhority ſuperior to that of all other Per- 
ſons, by whom God, at ſundry Times, and di- 
vers Manners, revealed his Will to Mankind, 
frequently made uſe of a humane Way of 
Reaſoning to recommend and enforce his 
heavenly Doctrine. His Apoſtles, who were 
directed by a divine and infallible Spirit, fol- 
lowed him in the ſame Method; St. Paul in 
particular, in all his Epiſtles, reaſons, and in 
in a way, ſtrictly Argumentative, where the 
Subject requires he ſhould do fo, from the na- 
tural Reaſon and Evidence of Things; from 
whence we may therefore conclade, the De- 
ſign of Revelation, is not to ſuper /ede our 
natural Inquiries, but to direct and aſſiſt them. 


2. There is ſomething in the natural Evi- 
dence of Things, ſo agreeable to the Mind, 
| | and 
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and which at the ſame time tends to open 
and perfect it, that they ought for that rea- 
ſon to be made the proper Subject of In- 
quiry to it. Tho' we do then firmly believe 
the Truth of any Propoſition upon a com- 
petent Authority, yet it will ſtill have greater 
Influence upon us, and we ſhall ſubmit to it 
with more Pleaſure, when we ſee it illuſtrated 
by clear and diſtinct Reaſons. An Authori- 
ty, which compells the Aſſent and cannot 
be reſiſted, may give ſuch a Propoſition 


greater Force; but Truth never appears ſo 


amiable and attractive, as when the natural 
Evidence, wherewith ſhe ſtands confeſſed, 
caſts, if I may fo ſpeak, a viſible Glory about 
her, 4 Wo # 1 1 INN > | 


3. I am ſupported in this Method, by the 

eateſt Divines and other eminent Writers, 
who have undertaken to confute the Princi- 
ples, whether of Incredulity, or Cotruption. 
Had they thought it ſufficient to aſſert, a- 
gainſt the Enemies of Religion, on either ac- 
count, the Truth of Chriſtianity in general, 
this had been a ſhort Method indeed of re- 
ducing all the Controverſies, witch Men of 
looſe Morals or Principles, to one ſingle 
Point; and, by thar Means, would have ſa- 
ved the Expence of much Paper and Time: 
But it has been thought more for the Ser- 
vice and Honour of the Chriſtian Religion, 

E 40 
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| wt 

to ſnew, that Chriſtians are not afraid to 1 
examin the great Articles of their Faith by 1 
the Light of Natural Reaſon; and that ſuch 1 
Articles of it, concerning which our Ideas are 1 
more inadequate, do not, however, contradict if 
Natural Reaſon: | | | 
J. Both Prudence and Charity direct us * 
to apply ſuch means of Conviction to Men, 7 
as may be proper to attain the End, for which | 5 
they are apply d. We are therefore, at all 1 
times, to 2 — the Diſpoſition they are in, iN 
and to addreſs our Arguments, if we deſire 4H 
they ſhould ſucceed, with a ſpecial regard to al 
it, Now it frequently happens, that Men | 4 
"8 


are much better diſpoſed to attend to thoſe 


. which are offered for their Con- WW | 
viction from the Natural Light or Evidence M8 
of Things, than to thoſe, which depend on 1 1 
a Series of Facts, or poſitive Authorities, 1 
how juſtly ſoever they may be deduced or | IN 
| atteſted. 95 1 | 
| 5. It is in the Nature of the thing proper 
do diſpoſe Men to aſſent to the Facts or Au- lll || 
f thorities, upon which revealed Religion is aſ- | [i 
certained, when the Principal Articles ap- 0 | 
- | pear, antecedently, to them, to have a rea- TR! 
g ſonable Foundation. It is not, I conceive, fo 11 
I much for want of Evidence, that Men do not Wil: 
! believe the truth of the Goſpel, as becauſe | 
) they 
4 
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they are under certain Prejudices, on account 
of the Doctrines taught in it, which hinder 
them from examining the Evidence, upon 
which the Truth of it may be demonſtrated, 
with due care ſand attention. When we -can- 
not directly convince Men, it may be proper, 
at leaſt, to prepare the way Ito their Convi- 
ction, by removing thoſe Impediments, which 
naturally tend to obſtruct it. ge 0? 


6. "Tho" it is granted then, the Arguments 
from natural Reaſon have not the Force or 
Cogency of thoſe, which we bring from di- 
vine Revelation; yet they may be proper to 
open the Eyes of Men, that they may bet - 
ter receive the Truths revealed to them: Nay 
it is neceſſary, that ſome natural Principles 
mould be previouſly aſſented to, before we 
can believe the Truth of any Revelation. It 
is not, ſimply, becanſe 7eſus Chriſt confirm- 
ed his Miſſien, by a great number of Mira- 
cles, that I believe him to be the Meſtab; 
bur becauſe natural Reaſon informs me, the 
God of Truth, would not have empowered 
any Perſon to work one true Miracle in Confir- 
mation of a Falſhood. The Arguments which 
we deduce in proof of any Doctrine from the 
Wiſdom, the Juſtice, and Goodneſs of God, 
are not leſs concluſive than thoſe which we 
dednce from his Veracity, provided they can 
be deduced with equal Evidence and Certain- 
795 ty. 


ere . 
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ty. They are fo far then, when propoſed in 
a good Light, from being derogatory to the 
Truth, or Authority of the Chriſtian Revela- 
tion, that they highly tend not only to faci- 
litate, but to invigorate the Belief of it. 


hin an tatſprntable Arlawrage: whengl 
to have any natural Principle confirmed hy a 
divine and inconteſtable Authority. All Men 


are not capable of purſuing a long Train of 


Arguments, how well focver connected, or 
of drawing proper Conſequences from them, 
which yet may very naturally follow: But a 
divine Authority, is for Confirmation, an end 
of all diſpute. We are not however to infer, 
that becauſe Men are not equally capable of 
reaſoning from natural Principles, that there» 
fore revealed. Religion has wholly ſuperſeded 
the Uſe of human Reaſon, concerning the 
particular Doctrines of it. What is confirms 
ed by Authority may notwithſtanding ſtill 
ſubſiſt in all the natural Reaſons of ir, previ- 
ons. to ſuch Confirmation, and may therefore 
= be conſider'd and explain d, in reſpect to 
them. Ie in 1 9 106 gutt 


8. In proving a Future State and the 
Soul's Immortality from natural Principles, 
we do nõt put things anon the Foot of Rea · 
ſon only, which have been clearly and fully 
determin d by „ We only ge 
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with Men, who as yer deny the Truth of Re- 


velation, upon their'own Conceſſions, or from 
the common Principles of human Reaſon, and 
that, by removing their Prejudices, we may 
more eaſily gain their Aſſent to the true 
Faith, tho' we follow them a little out of 
the way, to that End. We do not therefore 


cChuſe to lay aſide our beſt Proofs, to attack 
them with our light Armour, but we make uſe 
of ſuch Armour as is proper on the Occaſion; 


and without which, in their preſent Situation, 
there is no coming at them. And if we are 
able to vanquiſh them, in the Cauſe of Truth, 
at their own Weapons, and in the way them- 
ſelves appoint ; why ſhould we not improve the 


Occaſion to their own Benefit? We have ſtill 
our main Force, our beſ Proof in reſerve; 


when ever there may be a proper Occaſion 
of employing them. To conclude, tho' they 
who do not hear Moſes and the Peoples, 
il not be perſuaded by obſcure and darker 
Evidence, yet an Evidence more dark and 
obſcure may better diſpoſe them t hear Mo. 


Fes and the Prophets, and through the Bleſ- 


ſing of God, bring them, by degrees, at leaſt 
to the acknowledgment of the Truth, that 
they may be ſaved.” POW: Bb +1 


9. Laſtly, That Declaration, Chriſi hath 
brought Life and Immortality to Light thro 


of 


ang 
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of a Future and Immortal Life, from natural 
Principles. It ſuppoſes, indeed, that the Chri- 


Rs 


: 
| ſtian Revelation has given us a more. full and 

„ expreſs Aſſurance concerning a Future and Im- 

. mortal Life, than the World had, or general- 

f at leaſt could have, from the mere Light 

' of Nature. We have nothing to do under the 1 
, Evangelical Diſpenſation, but to aſſent to this 

0 Doctrine upon the Authority of a plain and 15 
; ſimple Propoſition; which before was to be Wo 
, made by a train of Conſequences, leſs clear Wl 
n and obvious,”in the Conſtruction of them. 4 
7 


The Expreſſion however of bringing Life 
e and Immortality to Light ſuppoſes, that Do- 
1 | Grine did ſubſiſt in the proper Reaſons of it, 
before it was brought to Light. But it can, 
1 by no means, be inferred, from this Expreſ- 
y | fion, that it was impoſſible therefore for any 
7 | Man to deduce this Doctrine, in a humane way 
+ | of reaſoning ; tho' it is now (bleſſed be God) 
4 | propoſed in a manner better ſuited to the Ap- 
x | prehbenſions, and Capacities of all Men. 
1 It may be ſaid, with reſpect to the moral 
ft Duties, as well as ſpeculative Doctrines of 
it | Chriſtianity,” that CHhriſt has brought them to 1 
Light. They certainly appear with a brighter | 
I and ſtronger Evidence in the Goſpel, than in 
5 | the Writings of any Philoſopher, or of all the 
% Philoſophers together. It does not therefore 
fs | follow that Men ought not to reaſon upon 
of | b 2 the 
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the common Principles of Morality from tho 
natural Light of their own Minds, or that 
thoſe Principles cannot be eftabliſhed in a 
ſtrict way of Argumentation, by that Light. 


A divine Revelation was, notwithſtanding 
highly expedient, both in reſpect to the Prin- 
Ciples and Duties of natural Religion; as be- 
ing proper, at once; to facilitate our ſearch 
after them, and to make them operate with 
greater Force, A Man may find bis Way by 
the more obſcure Light of the Moon or the 
Stars, and the particular Occaſion of his Jour- 
ney, may require that he ſhould make the 
beſt uſe of that Light: Tho' Men would ra- 


ther chuſe, eſpecially where the Way is more 


intricate, or there may be danger of miſta- 
king it, to travel by the Light of the Sun. 


I am much more diffident, leſt my Argu- 


ments ſhould not be propoſed in a good Light, 


than that my Defign, in employing them 
mould be thought improper. However, I do 
not doubt, bur the general Principles here laid 
down might be render'd of good Service to 
Religion, were they confider'd' in that Ex- 
rent, by ſome Perſon of greater Force and 
Freedom of Mind, which the Dignity and Im- 


rtance of the Subject may require. We 
ave indeed ſeveral excellent Treatiſes upon 
the different Heads, concerning which I 


thought 


Tae. 
SC 
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thought myſelf obliged to ſay ſomething, tho! 
in a ſuccinct manner: But I do not know: 
that all the Difficulties and Queſtions, that 
are here conſider d, have been diſtinctly ac- 
counted for in any one Treatiſe. - 


| That Matter is incapable of Thought, has 
been ſufficiently demonſtrated by ſeveral Per- 
ſons. © Dr. Clark in particular, has merited 
by his Letters upon that Subject. And per- 
haps there is no Subject in Writing upon 
which, any Man can merit more, in order to 
ſerve the Cauſe of natural Religion, if we. 
conſider this Article in all its natural and pro- 
per Conſequences. 5050 N 4 


BW 


On Suppoſition, that Matter can think, the 
Heathen Theology, chimerical as the Poets 
have repreſented it, might yet be true, and 
the chief Argument againſt Atheiſm from the 
Formation of the World by a deſigning Cauſe, 
would be deſtroy'd. Epicurus would have 
deſired nothing more in order to eſtabliſh his 
Syſtem, than a Cauſe which had an Idea of 
its own Work, and knew how to form it. 
He could not but be apprehenſive of the Ab- 
ſurdity, how much ſoever he diſſembled it, 
of aſcribing thoſe wonderful Effects which he 
diſcover'd in the Structure of the World, and 
of its ſeveral Parts, to a thoughtleſs Cauſe. 


It is much eaſier to ſuppoſe a Man may make 
a Clock 
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4 Clock, without thinking of it, without know. 


ing what he does, or to what eng. 


Neither Atheiſm, nor in truth Polytheiſm 
can well be confuted but the Principle, 
that Matter cannot think. If all things lay 


at firſt involy'd in the Confuſion of a Chaos, 


it might ſtill by the help of Thought mould 
and range the ſeveral Parts, of which it was 
compounded, into the Order which we now 


contemplate with Wonder. At leaſt the Sup- 


poſition of an intelligent Chaos, wholly, or 


m part, might tend to remove a thouſand 


Difficulties in the atomical Hypotheſis, of 
which no Account can be otherways poſſibly 
be given. 


A Corporealiſt would argue from this Con- 
ceſſion, that a Race of Gods might be gene- 


rated in the way deſcribed by the ancient My- 


thologiſts; and that they grew, by juſt de- 
grees, in Heaven, as Plants and Animals do 
upon Earth; nay, as the finer and more 

irituous Parts of Matter aſcended into the 
celeſtial Regions, the native Deities in them 


would probably have been propagated in much 


greater number; and yet ſetting Experience 


aſide, which gives no natural Account of the 


Thing, it is as eaſy to conceive how a Vine 
mould produce a Grape, that thinks, as how 


any thinking Being ſhould be produced in the 


ordinary 


5 


not there fore deny that Matter does not ex- 
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ordinary way of Generation, or by occaſion 
of it. Pal JT 4 
I only mention theſe Things incidentally, 
toſhew: how cautious we ought to be in ad- 
mitting a Principle, which if argued from by a 
juſt deduction of Conſequences, would tend in a 
manner to overthrow all Principles whether 
of natural Philoſophy, or natural Religion. 

I thought it therefore particularly incum- 
bent on me to ſhlew that Matter is abſolute- 
ly, and however modified, incapable of 
Thought; and I will here add, that ſetting 
aſide the Teſtimony of Senſe, which for the 
Reaſon I am going to mention, is not in the 
preſent Argument infallibly to be depended 
on; we have much more clear and convincing 
Proofs concerning the exiſtence of immatexial 
Subſtances, than we have concerning the Ex- 
iſtence of Bodies. We have an inward Con- 
ſciouſneſs, which is the ſtrongeſt Evidence we 
can have of any thing, that we think, and we 


are able to prove certainly, if any thing admit 


of Proof, that Bodies cannot think: But it is 
eee as we call them, may 
be only certain external Appearances, which 
yet ſhall affect the Mind, as Imagination fre- 


quently does in Dreams, as much, and with 


equal Force, as if Bodies really exiſted. I do 
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iſt; but 1 deny that the Arguments for its 
Exiſtence, are as Concluſive and Cogent, as 
| thoſe which we bring for the Exiſtence of im- 
| material Being: Becauſe it is abſolutely im- 
if poſſible, that what thinks ſhould | not be; 
L but there is no impoſſibility at leaſt in con- 
ceiving, that I may think of a Thing, and 
if really be affected with the Thought of a 
Thing, which after all does not ſubſiſt, ex- 
wes in my own Mind. 
| 422 N 4151 
| It is certain; hen che-Quialiries of. Bodies 
Fl which ſtrike our Senſes, are only mere exter: 
| nal Denominations. If any Object of Senſe 
| appear hot, hard, or — and yet there is 
4 properly ſpeaking, neither Heat, nor Hardneſs 
nor Colour, out of the Mind, why may not 
. Things alſo appear extended and moved; 
| 


whey ee are not 1 2 


# +4 4 © #4 


There is but one way 4 anſwering cli 
Queſtion; and that is by laying, that God 
would then continually — us * * 
proven inftcad of Realities.” lose 


Panda 
| F 


We may teply- to this . that it 
proves too much. Mankind, till the Modern 


Philoſophy was introduced, have in all Ages, 
as genctally believed, that Honey is of it- 
ſelf ſweet, Fire hot, — Water cold; as that 


. as we call them, conſiſt of 9 
an 
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and have Motion. And yet it is thought no 
imputation upon the divine Wiſdom, Good- 
neſs, or Veracity, that Men for ſo long a 
Tract of Time, were under a univerſal Mi- 
ſtake as to thoſe Particulars, and that the far 
greater Part of Mankind, are ſo ſtill. 


NAICS in ego | LIGHT JON--TTS 
2. Our Senſes are principally given us for 
the Preſervation and goed of the ſenſible 
Life; and to this End they are perfectly fits 
ted; they inform us, with ſufficient Exact. 
nels, concerning, the Qualities of Ohjects, 
which have a power to hurt or to pleaſe 
us. The Eye for Inſtance ſees the Light 
of the Sun, and we take a pleaſure. in be- 
holding it; but when be ſhines, forth in his 
Strength, ot with a Luſtre, that the Eye can: 
not bear without Pain, it turns away from 
it: theſe Senſations are even neceſſary to 
the ſupport of the ſenſible Life; but as it has 
no relation to the good or ill State of it, that 
the Eye ſhould know! the real Diſtance or 
Magnitude! of the Sun, ſo if we weren te 
make a judgment of them by it, we ſhoul 
uniyerſally miſtake in our Caleulations. It 


might be obſerved in relation to all the other 


Senſes, that they are not deſigned to teach 
us Philoſophy, but only to regulate our Mo- 


tions and Appetites in reſpect to the preſent 
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9 1 4 

3. If the Sehiſcs will 0 out _ thei _ 
hs Sphere, or where they are Ae of 
making a competent Judgment, it is not God 
that deceives us, but we deceive our ſelves, 
in applying them to a Uſe, for which they 
are not intended. It belongs to the Senſes 
to judge, in what relation Things ſtand tod us, 
in the external World; but it belongs to Rea: 
fon to judge concerning the Trath and Rea. 
lity of thoſe Things. It appears equally evi 
dent to the Senſes, that there are Colours, as 
that there is Extenſion; the appearance there- 
fore of Extenſion, may be all, for any thing 
we know, that God deſigus: allß the Ends of 
his Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs, in his 
creating and governing the World, and in Mi- 
raeles, ſeem to be equally anſwered, Whether 
we believe au external World; or a World 
ſimply Ideal. It may be ſaid then, that God 
does not oblige any Man to believe that Co- 
lours do exiſt, but only that they appear to 
exiſt; and that he has eſtabliſhed ſuch an ad. 
mitable Order among all outward Appear- 
ahces, as if the Things which they reprefent, 
really did exiſt; however; Were I to ſay 
that the Fire is hot, or the Sun ſhines, I-ſhould 
fpeak truly, tho with the Scriptures, on feve: 
ral Occaſions, according to appearance only. 
In a Word, ſince the Objects of Senſe, as We 
term them, neither are, nor can be the cauſe 


of our Senſations; we might feel Cold and 
Hear, 
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Heat, ſee Colours, perceive Bodies moved 
and extended, tho there were really no Bo- 
dies. No one will deny, that it is poſſible, for 
infinite Power and Wildom, to ſupport the 
preſent Syſtem of Things, according to this 
Hypotheſis; and we need no other Conceſſi- 
on to ſhew what was to be inferred, that the 
Argument from a thinking Being is there- 


fore much ſtronger than any which are, or 


can be brought in proof of a material Being. 
The former excludes all poſſibility of Doubt 
from, Self conſciouſneſs; there is a poſſibility 
at leaſt that the later may have no true, or 


real Foundation. 


One of the greateſt Diſſiculties, which has 


been thought to lye againſt the Argument, 
that all thinking Beings are Immaterial, and 
conſequently in my way of arguing Immor- 
tal, is that which I have confider'd in Rela- 
tion to Animals in general. For I do not 
found the Reaſons for the Immortality of hu- 
man Souls in this, that the intellectual Facul- 
ties of Man are ſuperior to thoſe of other li- 
ving Creatures; that his Knowledge is more 
extenſive, or diſtinct, that he deduces one 
thing from another, after a more perſpicuous 
or methodical manner; but ſimply upon this 
Conſideration, that he is a, thinking Being. 
If we allow, that Matter is capable in any 
degree of Thought, it may be capable, for 
any thing we can know to the contrary, 5 

| 3 ; the 
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the higheſt and moſt perfect degtee of Thought: q 


And Pei am by no means able to ſh 
diſcover the Philoſophical Grourids of St. Au- Ve 


Hin s Doctrine; that he Life of Brute is vi 
a ſpirituous Matter, conſt; ſting of” Air and th 
Blood, animated but ſenſiblèe, endowed with th 
Memory, but without Onaer ſtanding, expi- er 
ring with the Body and then vaniſhing in- th 
% Air. Vita Brutorum eſt ſpiritus vitalis, Of 
conſtant de acre” & fungiline, auimalis ſed nu 
ſenſibilis, memoriam habens, intellectu carens, M. 
cum carne moritus, in aera evaneſtens. I lep 


readily own if this Doctrine be allowed, the fon 
Principal Arguments which I have urged for Me 
the, Immaterialiry, and in Conſequence of anc 
that, for the Immortality of human Souls, | fri 
will be deſtroy'd. But then as I do not po- eoit 
ſitively determine, whether Brutes do think; wa) 
Whether their Actions are perform'd ac- fom 
cording to certain Laws of Mechaniſm, eſta- in. 
bliſhed by the allwiſe Creator; or whether I fon 
they are under the Direction of ſome other natu 
intelligent Being; ſo, which ſoever of theſe Imn 
Principles we admit, Fam not in the leaſt af- 
feed by ir. If Animals do think, the Con- Sou! 
fequence, in my way of arguing, will be, | word 
that they are Immortal. But I am not at all I thin! 
afraid of this Oonſequence. Let thoſe who them 
diſſent from me make the beſt Advantage of ter. 
| it. J ſee no inconvenience in ſuppoſing || Subſt 
. that when the inferior and corruptible part | Wha 


of Brates 19 Gans bx the nobler part of pugn 
| * them 


r . 
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them, which is not capable of 'Diſfolarion; 
ſhould be preſerved. But it may be thought 
very inconvenient and derogatory to the Di- 
vine Wiſdom and Goodnefs to ſuppoſe, that 
the utter Extinction of an infinite Number of 
thinking Beings, ſhould depend upon a Show- 
er of Rain, or a Change of the Air. For 
there is no greater Reaſon to believe that the 
Operations of many Inſects which are conti- 
nually deſtroy'd by theſe Cauſes, are merely 
Mechanical, than thoſe of a Horſe or an E- 
lephant. The difference therefore which 
fome Men have aſſigned between the Souls of 
Men and of Brutes, like that between Money 
and Medals, ſeems rather ingenious, than 
ſtrictly Philoſophical. Medals, ſay they, are 
eoin'd, with a Deſign, that they ſhould al. 
ways laſt; Money is only to be current, tilt 
fome new Occaſion may happen for calling it 
in. As this Diſtinction is without any Rea- 
fon' to ſupport it, ſo it deſtroys the ſtrongeſt 
natural Proofs we are able to bring for the 
Immortality of human Souls; which we muſt' 
be obliged to give up, if Beaſts have material 
Souls, what periſh with their Bodies. In a 
word, according to theſe Men, God creates 
N Beings, and continually deſtroys 
them; he does not fo with any part of Mat- 
ter. He therefore preſerves the leſs perfect 
Subſtance, and deſtroys the more perfect. 

What can be the Reaſon of a Conduct ſo re- 
pugnant to all our Ideas of that admirable Or- 
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der, and Wiſdom, by which He governs the 


If on the other hand Anjmals do not think, 
if either they are mere Machines, or are di- 
rected by ſome foreign Intelligence in their 
Motions, then no manner of Conſequence can 
be drawn from them againſt what I have ad- 
vanced, directly, or indirectly. If they do 
not think indeed, notwithſtanding the ſine 
Schemes, which ſeveral of the Carte ſiaus have 
given of their Operations, the later Opinion 
appears much more probable. And it is ſup- 
ported by the Authority of ſeveral great 
Names, particularly that of the Exccellent 
Mr. Boyle, to whoſe curious Reſearches into 
the Works of Nature, the Philoſophical World 
is ſo highly indebted. Speaking of thoſe, 
who pretend to explicate, but after an unſatiſ- 
factory manner, how Bodies can act accor- 
ding to Laws, and for determinate Ends, with- 
out any Knowledge either of the one or the 
other; He has theſe Words; Let them 
c therefore till they have made out their Hy- 
te potheſis more intelligibly, either ceaſe to aſ- 
<« cribe to irrational Creatures ſuch Actions, as 
« in Men, are apparently the Productions of 
« Reaſon and Choice; or elſe let them, with 
&. 45s, acknowledge, that ſuch Actions of Crea- 
c tures, in themſelves irrational, are performs 
« ed under the Direction and Guidance of 5 

| Ay 1 „ wile 
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4 wiſe and intelligent nde of Things. 
1 ern Phil P. 8. a 


It may be thoi aphe — * the Aign- 


be 


ment from the er 23 — of Men 


concerning a füture Life, as I have propoſed 
it; in the twenty ſecond Section, ſeems rather 
to conelude for a future State in general, than 
as I have there deſigned it, for the Immorta- 
lity of the Soul. I am ſenſible this Argument 
had been propoſed to greater Advantage, if 
inſtead of 4 future Life, I had uſed the Terms 
of a ſuture and immortal Life; which the Rea. 
I may; if he pleaſes, ſupply,” and what the 
ation of a future Life, does, by an eaſy 
Conſequence ſappoſe. For the ſame Reals, 
on which Met do expect to live in another 


State, it will be natural for een. expe t | 


— ſhalbalway live. © er 2 
There u bs one binge more; ute Thich 
think myſelf concerned to obviate, and that is 
a Pretence, which may be made, that I have 
not ſufficiently proved; or aſter ſo particular a 
Manner as might have been expected, that the 
Soul when deprived of its vital Powers, may 
not ſtill be ſerviceable to many wiſe and good 
Ends of Providence, as Matter when diſſol d, 
is {til} capable of anſwering many Ends in the 
material Syſtem; upon this 1 would obſerve, 


I, That there is leſs neceſſity of inſiſting up- 
on the Proof of a Negative. 2. That 
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85 when . * Soul _ oll its vital 
Ce whatever Ends God may render the 
Subſtance of it uleful to, yet as in loſing them, 
it is deprived of it's greateſt Excellencies, the - 
moſt excellent Ends to be ſerved by it are 7 
plainly fruſtrated ; for every, Tbing muſt be 
ſuppoſed more uſeful, and to bettet Purpoſes, 
in proportion as it; is endowed with better or 
n noble e 111 ; AoE ot 10 wal 
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. We are capable of conceiving bow infi- 
nite Power and Wiſdom may ſerve many Ends, 
by a thinking immaterial Subſtance; but We 
cannot well conceive, how any Ends can be 

ryed by tho ughtleſs immaterial. Subſtance, 

after al. — — really is any {ach Subſtance, 
And the proper; way of arguing, is from what 
we can conceive concerning the Nature and 
Uſes of Things, not from ſuch Powers, Qua- 
lities; or Ends of them, onοον0⁰ which we 
can have. NO Toy kee DAI DD LDH FILE 1 15647 


7. C< [ J. f DEL g 1 1017 i Ry 5 ; 


To cit we 90 not tray: that infoice 
Power and Wiſdom, can ſerve the Ends of Pro- 
yidence by any. Thing; but we are able to dif- 
cover, and upon this our preſent Argument is 
founded, that certain Ends may be ſerved by a 
thinking and animated Being, which cannot be 


ſerved by a Being without enn or Life. 
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„ Shall now proceed directly to 
2 RS Anſwer the remaining Parts of 
your Letter, which have not yet 
= examined; and eſpecially, 
tdrhat Part of it, wherein you de- 
ſire, I would deſcend to conſider the Arti- 
cle relating to the Immortality of the Soul, 
and a Future State, in a more diſtinct 
Wee en ins] i 

The Doctrine of the Soul's Immortality, 
and that of a Future State, have been oſten 
mention d by others, as they are here by 
your ſelf, indiſcriminately; as if they im- 
ported the ſame Fundamental Article of Na- 
tural Religion; and yet there are good and 
very reaſonable Grounds, upon which we 
may put a material difference between them, 


and ſeparately prove the Truth of them, by 


different Arguments: For the Soul may be 
conceived, by ſome Perſons, to be natural- 
ly mortal; who, notwithſtanding, may be- 

lieve, 
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lieve, that, by the poſitive Will of God. it 


ſhall not only after the Death of the Body, 

ſubſiſt in a Future State, and exereiſe all rhe 
Powers and Functions proper to it, but, one 
time or other, be united again to the Body, 
according to thoſe Laws, or ſome other like 
Means of Communication, which the Power 


of God has, at prelens, eſtabliſh'd between 


then £ 03 

Others, who 8 it neceſſary, in order 
to a Vindication of the Divine Juice, and 
of the unequal diſtributions of Proyidence to 
wicked and good Men, in this Life, 1 5 there 
ſhould be a future State, may yet he of Opi- 
nion, there is no neceſſity, that State ſhould 
be of an endleſs duration; or that” the Liſe 
of the Soul ſhould be perpetuated in it; be- 
cauſe, after a certain Period of Time, whe. 


K 


— in relarion to it, may be 2 — 
anſwer d; and then God may; if he thinks 
fit, either totally deſtroy the Powers, or 


annihilate the Subſtance: of it. baoiοm 
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The Progf of 4 Future. State, from a Conſc- 
.._-  deration of the Divine Wiſdom... . 
Shall therefore, ſince this Article relating 
to a Future State, ſeems to be of more 
general Conſideration, endeavour to prove, 
in the firſt place, the Truth of it, and that 
by an Argument, which appears demonſtra- 
tive to thoſe who believe there is à God, 
who made, and who governs Mankind. 


Argument, but to ſuperſtruct upon your own 
Principles, or at leaſt upon the common 
Principles of thoſe Gentlemen, who are plea- 
led to call themſelves Free- Thinkers: For J 
would not be fo injurious to them, as. to ſup- 
poſe, they will jn general deny, either that 
God created, or that he governs the World, 
and the ſeveral Species of Bei „ 
Now the Conſtitution of all Gaycrnment 
abſolutely ſuppoles, that the Subjects of it 
are govern'd by certain Laws, proper to their 
State and Condition; apd if thoſe Subjects 
are rational Beings, that they are govern'g 
by ſuch Laws, as are fuitcd to a rational 
Nature. | 

8 8 Yi 


] defire_ nothing, Sir, in proſecuting, this 


8 k 
(4) 
You ſhall preſently ſte the uſe, which I 


deſign to make of this Conceſſion, ſo reaſon- 
able, in reſpect to the common Sentiments 


of Free- Thinkers, and which I have a Right 


to demand, from your ſelf in particular. 
Becauſe, tho? you contend for a Latitude, 
io moral Life; and. think that Divines, and 
other moral Writers, are too ſtrict, in the 
Rules which they preſcribe for the Conduct 
of it, yet you do not give the leaſt intimati- 
on, that you condemn the Rules of Moralit 
in general, or abſolutely as ſuch: Nay, from 
the very Grounds, upon which yon contend 
for a Relaxation, in certain Caſes, of thoſe 
Rules, and the reaſonableneſs of diſpenſing 
with them, when they appear more rigo- 
rous; it is ſuppoſed there are ſuch Rules, 


for what ir not, cannot, in any proper Senſe, 


either be diſpenſed with or relaxed. 

And, if God governs Mankind, and there 
are, upon your own Conceſſion, certain 
Rules, whereby Mankind ought to be go- 
yern'd; then I infer upon a Suppoſition, 
the reaſonableneſs of which I am fare you 
will not diſpute, that if God is a Wiſe Go- 
vernour of: the World, there cannot be a 


more clear and demonſtrative Proof of any 


Mathematical Propoſition, than there is, 
in a human way of reaſoning upon moral 
Principles, concerning the Doctrine of a Fu- 


For 


on EE an 


a 


bg - ene 


(Sy 1 

For a wiſe Goyernour muſt always be ſup+ 
poſed to enforce his Laws, by ſuch Sancti- 
ons; without which, the Obſervation of them 
cannot be ſecur'd, nor, conſequently, the 
eic Ends of Government be attain d. 


in general ſufficient to ſecure the Obedience 
of Men, without any regard to a Future 
State, is too viſible, from the promiſcuous 
Events of Life, to wicked and good Men; 


and, in particular, from the preſent Inconve - 


niences, and great Diſtreſs, with which even 
Virtue itſelf is ſometimes attended. We have 
not only opportunities of obſervipg that the 
virtuous are unhappy, but that their unhap- 
pineſs, on certain occaſions, is directly and 
viſibly owing to a principle of Virtue. 

Now, as we have a natural and inviacible 
defire to be happy; as this deſire was origi- 
nally implanted, and is continually impreſſed 
on us, the Author of Nature; as the 
Rules of Duty in this Life, are, in certain 
cales, ſo far from promoting our Happineſs, 
that they rather tend ro deſtroy it, and to 
render us miſerable; it neceſſarily follows, 
that if in this Life only the virtuous have 
Hope, the Sanction which God has given 
to the Laws, whereby we are in general to 
regulate our Behaviour, is not ſufficient to 
ſecure our Obedience to them. * 
There muſt, therefore, by clear and unde- 
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niable conſequence, be a Future State of Retri , 
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(6) 
bution; the Belief of which may ſecure the 
Obedience of Men, and which they indeed, 
in whom this Belief is ſtrong, lively and per- 
manent, will effectually diſcharge ; other- 
wiſe you muſt be obliged to allow, that the 
Allwiſe God has propos d an End, namely, 
Obedience to his Laws, without affording 
Men any adequate, any competent, I ſhall 
add, any reaſohable Means of attaining that 


End: For there can be no reaſonable Motive 


to Obedience, no proper Obligations laid 
upon Men, to act contraty to the prime and 
eſſential Inclination of Human Nature, the 
defire of Happineſs, i. 
In a word, to ſuppoſe: that the Supreme 
Legiſlator ſhould require us to ſerve, him 
in a way, which directly tends to deſtroy 


our Happineſs, is to ſuppoſe him preſcribing. 


a Rule of Obedience to us contrary to the 
moſt ſtrong and invincible Motive, upon 
which we can be induced to obey. * 


SE GT. ns 


» 


An Exception, which may be thought ta lie 
' againſt what has been ſaid, conſider a. 


He only poſſible Exception, which can 
be made to the Argument, here pro- 
posd, is, that the preſent Motives to Vir- 
1 . 5 | rue, 


"FF 


( 7 ) 


tue, from the native Excellency of it, and 
the Pleaſure of reflecting, that we have acted 
conformably to it, are ſufficient, upon the 
whole Matter, to engage Men to the practice 
of a. pute and ſtrict Morality. . 
We do not deny, that there is a Beauty 
and Comlineſs in Virtue, Which is very at- 
tractive and engaging. As the ſenſible Eye 
15 delighted with materia Objects, that are 
regular and uniform, ſo is the intellectual, in 
contemplating the Relations of Order and 
Proportion, between things of a moral conſt» 
deration. But powerful as this natural, this 
mechanical Love of Regularity is, whether 
in the Works of Nature, or Art, there is 
ſcarce a Man to be found, who would be 
willing to demoliſh a fine Seat, that he has 
built at a vaſt Expence, and, in all other, 
reſpects, according to the Rules of Archi- 
tectute, merely for the want of an exact 
corteſpondency in every part of it, which 
perhaps the Situation of the Place, or ſome 
other -Circumſtance, would not admit. As 
few Perſons, notwithſtanding the innate Love 
of Moral Virtue and Order, whereby they 
ate moved, would be willing to ſacrifice. all 
che' Advantages, of Life, when, under ſome 


unhappy accidental Conjunctures, they are 


either oblig d ro part with them or with 
r DET ad bn 
I do not know, how far an inbred Ardour 
and Greatneſs of Mind, might carry ſome 
291 1 T1 * ID15 deen ef, . particular 
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particular Perſons, in the Cauſe of Viztus, 

all rhe Terrors and Flatteries of 710 
World; or whether, in Fact, there have not, 
been Inſtances of Virtue ſuperigt to all LOOT. 
cles of this kind, without any. proſp 
future Retribution. But cheſe are only Ates 
of Fortitude proper to very ſublime and i” I 
roick Spirits. When we peak of thoſe 
Rules, whereby all Mankind are to be go- 
— we 3 e Noth as calcu- 
At a Wile Legillator, to the gene 
Stare «A Condition 51 Men. 8 wh 

We farther n there is a very ſenſible 
Plekſine; which ariſes in the Mind, from the 
reflexion of our having acted according to Or- 
der, as well as from Re pure and naked Col 
templation of it. And herein, indeed, conſiſts 
the proper Pleaſute of Man; of Man far-, 
mally conſider'd, and diſtioguilh' d, as a rea- 
ſonable Creature ; becauſe it is the Pleaſure 
which proceeds Roth a due and proper uſe 
of Reaſon. Other Pleaſures, whereby we 
Th ad af ed, are the Pleaſures of the Ma- 
* of the Animal, or, at moſt, of the 
Natural Life: But the true and genuine Plea- 
ſires of a reafonable Being, muſt flow from a 
free exerciſe of thoſe rational F Wes, where- 
with it is endow'd. _ 

And, therefore, as all Actions agree ble 
to the Frame and Conſtitution of, their re- 
ſpective Subjects, and which tend to their 
erer; — are for that reaſon mow 

71 nr 


T 


(5) Fa 


tut, 1. is neceſſary in particular, and aG 
cording to this wiſe and general Law of Pro- 
vidence, that all Human Actions, which owe 
their Origin to a Principle of right Reaſon, 
and are, at the ſame time, perfective of Hu- 
man Nature, ſhould be attended with an in- 
ward and conſcious delight. 
But ſtill, we ſay, the Pleaſures ariſing from 
a preſent Senſes; whether of Moral Truths 
or Duties, and of a Practice regulated by them, 
eicher for want of Light and Liberty of Mind, 
in ſome Perſons, or by realon of prevailing 
Paſſions, .-or ſuperinduced Habits in others, 
are not always ſo lively and affecting, as they 
might otherwiſe be expected; and therefore 
have not Force ſufficient univerſally to influ- 
ence the Conduct of Men, or to reſtrain them 
within the Bounds of their Duty; for which 
reaſon, it becomes neceſſary, both that more 
powerful Motives to Obedience and Reſtraints 
from Sin, ſhould be enacted, from a Conſi- 
deration of ſuitable Rewards and Puniſhments 
in another Life. F, 8 
Vet we do not deny, that ſome New tay 
poſſibly be formed by Nature, with ſuc 
$900 and generous Düpoſitions, or be placed 
ere in ſo advantagious and happy a Situa- 
tion, that the Motiyes to perform their moral 
Obligations, ſhall, in many teſpects, be of 
Force ſufficient; to excite; and animate their 
Obedience: But, we abſolutely deny, that, 
conſidering the preſent State of Mankind in 
4s C general, 
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general, the, moral Obligations, here laid up 

on them, are without any farther prolpecd 
ſufficiently enforc d. If they, whoſe Hopes 
are full of Immortality, find it fo. difficult, 


on many occaſions, to practiſe the Rules of 


ſtrict Virtue, upon what Conſiderations could 
we expect an uniform, Obedience from them, 
whoſe Hopes are wholly terminated. in this 
Bat will not this concluſion” then of ne- 
ceflity follow, that there is, at leaſt, no vifi- 


ple occaſion of ſuppoſing a Futute State, in 


reſpect to thoſe Perſons, who are naturally 
ſo well diſpoſed, and to whom Providence 
has made, in this Life, an appointment fo 
very favourable. . 
I am unwilling to diſſemble any Argu- 
ment, that has the leaſt appearance of rea- 
ſonable Foundation, which may be of ufe to 
rhofe againſt whom I argue; and ſhall there- 
fore particularly, reply to the Difficulty here 
propos'd. And, _ W 

I. It is highly improbable, that Beings of 
the ſame Kind, and endow'd with the ſame 
Vital Powers and Capacities, by an Alwiſe 
and good Creator, ſhonld not have Life, and 
every proper Function of it, preſerved to 
7185 by the ſame general Laws of his Pro- 
Vidence : But that, in ſome of them, the Soul, 
with all the Powers of Cogitation, ſhall, up- 
on the Death of the Body, be for ever ex- 
tinct, whilſt, in others, it ſhall ſurvive the 
EIT D:. 1 3 367T 10 „ Q Body, 
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Body, or, one time or other, be reſtor'd to 
Life again; and to the former, uſe and ex- 
erciſe of its rational Faculties. 


1 


4. 21 yer M7 Lad $4.4 
2. Ic is ſtill more improbable and irreconcilas 


ble, to the Perfections of the Divine Nature, 
that thoſe Perſons, in particular, ſhould ceaſe 


to live in a Future State, who had made the 


beſt uſe of their Liberty in this Life, and ſo 
be excluded from a, common Privilege of 
of Mankind, for that very reaſon, Or only 
becauſe they improv'd thoſe happy Circum- 
ſtances, under which God had plac d them 
bere, to the beſt Advantage, ＋ in order to 
render to him a more ſincere, uniform, and 


7 


reaſonable Service. _. Ns e 

3. Mankind are now, by Conceſſion, in 
general, under certain moral Obligations: In 
order to enforce which, I have prov'd, it is 
neceſſary, there ſhquld be ſome adequate 
Sanction. And that I call an adequate Saucti- 
on, which is ſufficient, when we ſpeak. of 
rational Beings effectually to engage a rati- 
onal Obedience: For an inadequate Sanction, 
or upon any other Conditions, is, iu effect, 
no Sanction, and cannot therefore be the 
Sanction of a wiſe Legiſlator; So that I ar- 
gue, a Sanction, which, conſidering the Frail- 
ty, the Ignorance, and Temptations incident 
to Men in this Life, is only fit to influence 


and affect Men of an uncommon felicity at 


Temper, or, who are under uncommon Cizz 
cumſtances of Life, and in Love with the ab- 
C 2 ſtrackeg 


0 


n 
r 


Find ip general to believe an Error, and on 


aw) 


ſtrated Beauty of Truth and Order, cannot 
be a Sanction to engage Mankind, in common, 
to the obſervance of thoſe moral Obligations, 
unger which it was deſigned to bring them: 
And which, tho poſſibly it may have the 


proper eſſect on ſome few, ſome very few 


great and generous Minds, yer ſuppoſes the 
egiſlator, even in reſpect to them, rather 
proceeding according tò the rigour and ſeve- 


rity of Juſtice, than to the ordinary Methods 


of his Mercy and Goodnels, in other Caſes. 
4. But whether ſuch Perſons may, for that 
very reaſon, which beſt qualifies them for 
the Happineſs and Enjoyment of a Future 
State, be excluded from the Benefit of it: 
The concluſion does ſtill neceſſarily hold 
good; that, the generality, the much greater 
part of Mankind, in a manner, and upon the 
Compariſon, all Mankind, muſt either be 
luppos'd accountable to the Supreme Law- 
giyer in another World, or elſe it muſt be c- 
knowledg'd, he has not ſufficiently provided 
for the Honour and Authority of his Laws, 
in the preſent Worlxc. 3 
It is neceſſary then, from a Conſideration 
of the Divine Wiſdom and Government, that 
we ſhould believe a Future State of Retribu- 
tion to Mankind in general: And there is 
fo poſſible way of evading this Argument, 
but by faying, that God to ſecure the Obedi- 
ence of Men to his Laws, has oblig'd Man- 


rr 


Nature, 


( 13 
this very Error, to found the principal and 
moſt effectual Motives to their Obedience: 
than which impious and itrational Suppoſiti- 
on, nothing can be conceiy d more deroga- 
tory to the infinite Perſections of the Divine 


9 


derat ion of the Divine Fuſtice. 

A. Nother Argument, in proof of a Future 
| State, may be deduced from the Juſtice 
o God, as the former was from his Attribute 
of Widom. % 248 0 ot 
The two Ends, fo; far as they admit of a 
diſtin Conſideration, which God had in cre- 
ating Mankind, were his own, Glory, and 
their Happinels. The Diving Nature and At- 
tributes being eſſentially the ſame, the Glory 
of God is the Glory of his Attributes, and 
cannot ſubſiſt, or be conceiyed to ſubſiſt ſepa- 
tately: So that without too curious an In- 


quiry into the particular Reaſons or Methods, 


of Gods glorifyipg himſelf, by the Creation 


of Mankind, this general concluſion, ſuffici- 
ent to my preſent purpoſe, will follow, that 
when God did create Mankind, he conſulted 
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f ee % , Nin 07 37 7 n 
their Happineſs in ſuch a manner, as might 


perfectly conſiſt with the Honour and Per- 
fections of his own Naturee. 
The Perfection, which I would more par- 
ficularly propoſe to conſider at preſent, is 
that of Divine Juſtice, whereby God is in- 
clined to proceed with Mankind, after a man- 
ger, upon which they cannor poſlibly found 
any reaſonable Complaint of injurious Ulage. 
Shall not the Fudge of all the Earth do 
Right? Is a Queſtion ſo evidently founded 
in the natural, Reaſon and Propriety of ir, that 
it admits of no Diſpute, except among thoſe 
Perſons who maintain, that God, in exerciſing 
his Sovereign Dominion over intelligent Be- 
ings, does not act by any other Rule, than, 
from the mere Arbitrary Determination of his 
Will, nor, by any Conſiderations, in the Or- 
der of our Ideas, antecedent to it. 
But I ſhall not here inſiſt upon the Confu- 
tation of a Principle, ſo univerſally exploded 
by all Men, who argue from the natural Rea- 
fon and Evidence of Things, and which has 
been objected againſt revealed Religion, by 
ſome Free-Thinkers, as one Reafon why they 
cannot aſſent ro the Truth of it: And in- 
deed upon this Suppofition, that the Truth, 
or moral Rectitude of Things, daes not de- 
pend upon any antecedent Reaſon, but purely 
on the Deſpotick Power of God, ſuppoſing 
the Chriſtian Revelation, in particular, to be 
really true, yet it will be impoſſible to prove 
Sant . 


( 15 ) 


i true, becauſe we haye no poſſible way of 


knowing whether God really defign'd it ſhould 
be true, unleſs from his , expreſs. Declara- 
tion: But whether that Declaration was ac+ 
cording to the real Sentiments of his Min 
whether he might not have ſome Secret Will 
fa oppoſition to his Revealed Will, in making 
it, can. only be proved from thoſe moral P 
fections of his Nature, whereby, tho“ he has 
no Superiour, he inviolably regulates himlelt; 
and which, according to our way of con- 
ceiving things, are prior to all his Yolzte; 
Ong. NT. 9 A * FRET 
If ſome. Men, by reaſon of their Preju- 
dices, or falle Interpretations. of Revealed 
Religion, have advanced Doctrines, that are 
not to be found in it, and which tend to o- 
verthrow the Grounds of all Religion, and 
of all Morality, this is an accidental Scandal 
on Revealed Religion; for which they who 
give occaſion to it, are only accountable, but 
ought not to affect the Truth or Authority of 
Divine Revelation in general, or, particular - 
ly, of the Chriſtian Revelation. 1 
I ſhall, therefore, lay it down as a Princi- 
ple acknowledg d by all Men, who pretend to 
a free and natural uſe of Reaſon, that God, 
in tranſacting with Mankind, does not pro- 
ceed upon a claim of Power, wholly arbitra» 
ry.and deſpotick, but by Right of a Power 
regulated by the immutable Laws af Juſtice 
and Equity, according to the moſt car, ob- 
ces 13 9 vious, 
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7 ous, and general Notions, which we can 
ave concerning thoſe Laws. 
One of thofe] Laws, and which diſcoyers 
it ſeff with the brighreft Evidence and Con- 
viction, is, that the Miſeries Of Life, to which 
Mah is expos d, ought never, upon a general 
Sutvey, to exceed” the Benefits, of his Crea: 
fion. For to ſuppoſe that God ſhould 'coh- 
fign Man to 4 State of Life, wherein he will 
be more miferable, chan if he had never been, 
is to ſuppoſe bim tranſacting with Man upon 
OKitions, £6 Wbieh, bag they been preyi- 
ouſly. made 19 555 05 bim, he. would. not 

aye given his conſent; upon Conditions, 

den, feteing afide all Nb of ſtrict Ju- 
Rite; ate contrary to tlie very End and De- 
Hof the Divine Goodne/s, in creating him; 


ur common Ideas of rhat glorious Attribute 
And pet, if there be no Future Life, there 
is, 1 Conceive, 4 neceſſity of granting that 
ir Had been better, for a great Number of 
Perſons, upon the whole Matter, and all 
rhings conſider d, if they had never been born: 
And'this may naturally be ſuppoſed the Cale, 
if it” has not frequently happened, not only 
n 
In Anſwer to what is obſerved concerning 
111 bb. ot Hh LORD 34 1h LIST Yeh 

good Men, it may be reply d, that tho“ in 
2018 Py OT QI) O22 $i: D190 bit uſe f heir 
general” rhey have made a right uſe of rat 

© the Liberty, 


of innocent Children, but of many good 
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Liberty, yet by abuſing" it in certain inſtan⸗ 
ces, cley juſtly deſerve, from a juſt God, all 
the Miſeries which they ſuffer in this Life; 


It is added, that very good Men, the beſt 


of Men, are not without their Frailties a 
Errors, which à juſt God may puniſh here, 
in what manner, and conſidering the ſhort 
duration of their Pains, to what degree he 
thinks fit. om eo; 5519 79A 
Without deſcending to an Inquiry, foreign 
at preſeut to my purpoſe, concerning the 
proportion of Time or Meaſure, which there 
ought to be between an Offence committed 
againſt Almighty God, and the Puniſhment 
inflicted by Him; I only deſire to know, 
whether thoſe Frailties and Errors, which here 


expoſe Men to Sufferings, that comparative- 
ly render their Lives more miſerable than 


happy, are teally invincible, or not: If they 


are invincible; ſuch a procedure of the Divine 


Oeconomy towards them, cannot be recon- 
ciled, according to our common Ideas of it, 


with ſtrict Juſtice: If they are not invincible, 
then by a good uſe of their Liberty Men may 


avoid them; and yet, notwithſtanding their 
Endeavours to this End, by occaſion of one 
Misfortune or other, of Violence or Oppreſſion, 
of Chronical or Acute Diſeaſes, of Cruelty or 
other Diſtreſs, the Miſeries of theit preſent 


Life may, upon the whole Matter, exceed 


the Benefits of it. 
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Juſt, in proceeding with them after a manner, 


( 18 ) 


If this Anſwer ſhpuld not ber thought 


ſatis factory, with reſpect to the Sufferings of 


zd Men in this Life, what Account, in 
3 ſhall we give of poor Infants, in- 
pable of any actual Offence, or, who are, 
at moſt, in voluntary Offenders, if they are 
really, in a juſt and proper Senſe, Criminal. 
For there is no Article, either in Natural or 
Revealed Religion, more difficult to be con- 
ceiv'd, than that there can be, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, any Crime, and conſequently, any for- 
mal Puniſhment, where there has been no 
formal or previous Conſent of the Will. 
How ſhall we then be capable of account- 
ing for it, upon the common Principles of 
Juſtice, that Infants, who not having the uſe 
of Reaſon, cannot properly be conſider q as 
moral Agents, ſhould live only, for a ſhort 
ſpace of Time, to ſuffer Torment and Mile- 
Ty,” to expreſs a Senſe of their Sufferings, and 
move Compaſſion. by their lamentable Cries 
and Complaints, and at laſt to expire in the 
greateſt Agonies'? Upon ſuppoſition, indeed, 
of a'fature State, an eaſy Account may be 
given of this Difficalty, and concerning others 
of the ſame kind, reſpecting Ideots, or Children 
of a more advanced Age, but, who dye before 
they attain to the free and proper uſe of the 
rational Faculties: Becauſe a Compenſation 
may hereafter be fully made to them, for all 
their preſent Sufferings; and God is not un- 


to 


E e 


Notion of vindictive Tuftice. 
ws 5 14 19" ek ae / 4 ' 


„ 
to which themſelves would have conſented, 
had the Conditions of it been antecedent iy 
propos d to them. 2016] #76110 


from both the foregoing Arguments, is, that 
whether we believe God to be a //z/e, or a 
Juſt Governour of the World, there is an 
abſolute neceſſity of believing a Future State. 
oH sen 106 dn roam 
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M. hether u Future State can be directly 


proved from the Holineſs of God, or, the 


* 


| Sat Ger 
The Concluſion, which I would now draw 


I Pploy'd, to prove a Future State, that a Ho- 


1y God neceſſarily hates Sin, and, a Juſt God 
will neceſſarily puniſh it: And yer Sinners 
are ſo far from being the peculiar Objects pf 

God's Hatred, or avengirig” Juſtice in tis 


World, that they ate frequently diſtinguiſted 


by many ſuperior Advautages, and fomerimes 


by all the viſible Glories of it: 80 that In 


order to à more full Diſcovery” or Reyelati- 


* 
: 


oh of the Righteous Judgment of God, in ge- 


ſpect ro His vindictive Juſtice, it is fuppoſed 
abſolutely, requiſire that wicked Men ſhould 


be reſerved'to'a Stare of forge more adequare 
aud proper Puniſhmenr in another Life, 


D 2 Bur, 


the former. * „ mg. eon viel 
25 It is farther argued, that tho' a juſt God 
may take occaſion, from the Sins and Offen. 


(20) 
But, I ſhall not inſiſt upon this Argument, 
ſpecious as it may be thought, for the two 
Blowing Neaſ ons. dogg 
I. Tho' all Men readily grant Sin to be 
the neceſſary Object of Hatred to a Holy 


„ 
: 


God, it does not therefore follow, in the 


Opinion of ſome Men, that God ſhould. im- 
mediately puniſh the Sinner, or at any time, 
upon that ſole Conſideration, if a Holy God 
puniſh by a neceſſity of Nature. For then, 
contrary to what happens every Day, in Fact, 
they argue, His Holineſs would always o- 
blige Him neoeſſarily to puniſh Sinners, fo 
ſoon as they deſerve Puniſhment: For natu- 


ral and neceſſary Powers, ſay they, act con- 


ſtantly with their full Force, and in a uni- 
form manner: From whence it is interred, 
that the Hatred. of Sin does not always im- 
ply, nor, at any time, ſimply, conſiderid, the 
Puniſhment of the Sinner. It is added, we 
need only conſult the ordinary Method, 
wWberein we proceed with our Children, our 
Friends or Relations, to be informed, how 
much and how often we are inclined to di- 
_ Nioguiſh between the Offence, and the Party 
offending; and bow caſily we ſometimes ſu- 
ſpend, or wholly remit Puniſhment in the 
later Caſe, while we diſcover very ſenſible 


Effects of our Reſentment or Pülpleafure in 


: 


the ſake, of puniſhing, 


( 2x) 
ces of Men, to puniſh; yet it does not there- 
fore follow, that the Juſtice: of God does o- 


blige him to puniſh. The Civil ,Magiſtrate 


May juſtly take Advantage of rhoſe Forfei- 
tures, or actually inflict thoſe Penalties, which 
the Laws direct and award; nevertheleſs, it is 


thonght, in certain Caſes, no diminution of 


his Juſtice, hut a commendable; Act of Cle- 
mency, to depart from his Right in both, 8. 
ſpects. Nay, ſuppoſing all the Ends of Ciyil 
Government could be otherwiſe attained, 
they will not admit, that the Civil Magi- 
ſtrate could puniſh Delinquents of any kind, 


upon a Principle of Juſtjce purely vindictive. 


ITbhbeir reaſon is, that vindictive: Juſtice, in 


Men, if it may not more properly be called 
the Wiſdom, than the Juſtice of Government, 
always ſuppoſes ſome great and original Im- 


perfection in the Authors of it; as proceed- 


ing either from Fear or want of Power or 
a deſire of revenging the Injuries, that haue 
occaſion d them ſome ſenſible; Pain and Di- 
ſturbance. Except upon theſe, or the like 
 Motiyes; with any of which it is impoſſible 


the Divine Nature ſhould; be affected, no 


Prince, in * way of reaſpnjpg; can be ſup- 
poſed capal 


le of puniſhing; the moſt obdurate 
and. notorious, Malefactors, and merely for 


Upon their Principles, the Supreme 


Sovernour of the World, tho' he has a 
Right of puniſhing Sinners, and may, if be 
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(22). 
ſees cauſe, juſtly puniſh them, yet may alſo 
ſaſpend the Exerciſe of that Right, wholly, 
vor iii part, where the Wiſdom; or other Rea- 
ſons of Government, do not [1708 that he 
Would puniſh, 140111 3241101 * 21 nenn 

It is —— my preſent Buſineſs to inquite, 


becher this Opinion may be ſupported upon 


any clear or reaſonable Grounds: However, 
ſince ſeveral Perſons, who believe the Truth 
of Revealed Religion, and of the Chriſtian Re- 
velation, in particular, have diſputed the ne- 
ceſſity of a Juſtice, in God, purely vindictive, 
J was unwilling to make ule here of any Ar- 
den ment from that Conſideration; leſt you 
ould object to me the Impropriety of ar- 
guing againſt Unbelſoverg* from à Principle, 
controverted among Chriſtians themſelves, 
and by ſome Chriſtians," of aas belt Diſtincti. 
on in the learned World. To] 
And therefore, in profiiuc 99 this Argu- 
ment, I have choſen rather to inſiſt on the 
neceſſity that good Men, who are, at pre- 
ent, unhappy, ſhall be rewarded, than 
that wicked Men, Who eſcape here with 
Impunity, ſhall be puniſhed in another Life : 
For there is a very wide and ſenſible diffe- 


- retice between the Reaſons of executing Pu- 


niſhments, and of conferring Rewards. In 
not puniſhing Men, God is ſo far from do- 
ing them any Injury, or from dealing with 
them after a manner, which may give them 
Juſt Cauſe of - "Complaint," that he exerciſeth 


any, 


better to be miſerable, than not to be, is of 


| ( 3c Y 

an Act of Clemency, highly beneficial to 
them; neither is his remiſſion of Puniſhment, 
in any reſpect, injurious to himſelf. There 
can be no Charge of Injuſtice for remitting a 
Puniſhment, which may be juſtly inflicted, 
except (but that cannot have place in che 
Supreme Deity) Where there is an antege- 
dent Obligation to puniſh, either by virtue 
of ſome — Authority, or indiſpenſa- 
ble relative Obligation. 
There would appear, on the other hand. 
to be a manifeſt}, Injury in witholdiog Re- 
wards, that are neceſſary, towards a Vindi- 
cation of the Pivine Juſtice, and in order do 
ſupply the Difficiency of thoſe AppointmeHits, 
which are made for good Men, in this Life's 
where their Happineſs is not even in a reci- 
procal proportion to the Miſery but it had 
been better for them, not to have accepted 
the Conditions of Life, could we ſuppoſe thoſe 
Conditions had heen previouſly tendred to 
then; bine nns 20 67 08 

The Metaphyſical Notion, concerning the 
Goodneſs or Excellency of being in general, 
whereby ſome learned Men have endeavour- 
ed to prove, as well as they could, that it is 


too nice and ſubtle Contexture to be oppo- 
ſed to the common Senſations which Men 


have of Pain and Miſery, eſpecially, in auy 


violent degree, or of any long continuance. 
Nature, under ſevere Trials of this kind, 
| Proves 
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1 
proves too ſtrong for a fine abſtracted Spe. 
culation, and is capable of receiving but ve- 
ty little comfort from ſuch dry and jejune 


{- . Fen, dior) fort: Fo 
# Difficalty conſſder' d, relating to the Suf- 
Feringr of good Mew iu this Life,” 
Aould it ſtill be prerended, for 1 would 
| leave no manner of Pretence on the o- 
ther ſide of the Queſtion unexamin'd, that 
there is no Man ſo 3 in this Life, but he 
deſerves what he ſuffers, ſo that the Juſtice 
of God, is, notwithſtanding ſafe, tho“ the 
Sufferings of good Men may here exceed the 
Benefits of Life; ſince what they ſuffer, is 
not to be conſider'd properly as a natural 
Conſequence of their being, but as a penal 
Judgment of God, occaſioned hy an irregular 
- uſe of their Liberty. God in not puniſhing 
others, who are equally, or more culpable, 


does them no wrong, becauſe being more at- 


bitrary in the diſpoſal of his Favours, he may 
"confer them in what manner, and upon what 
Perſons, he thinks fit. All Cauſe of Com- 
plaint is removed to thoſe with whom he 
. Proceeds, according to the Meaſutes of ſtrict 
£974 Juſtice, 


_— 


6.50 * 


juſtice, how far 12 be may extend the 
Acts of his Goodneſs or Mercy to others. 

In anſwer to this, I deſire it may be con- 
ſider'd, that ſuch a procedure in God, we | 
wards. good Men, .tho',it might be reconciled 
with our Ideas of ſtrict Juſtice, yet it would 
be Juſtice, in the utmoſt rigour and extent 
of it. We cannot eaſily ſuppoſe, that under 
the Adminiſtration of a good and mereiful 
God, they ſhould. be the Objects, in parti: 
cular, of his avenging Juſtice, Who have moſt 
faithfully endeavoured to ſerve him, who are 
beſt diſpoſed to receive the Acts of his Good: 
neſs, and would improve am to the beſt 
Ends and Purpoſes. But, 11200 618/51 

2, Were ſuch-a pans perfealy recoti: 
cilable with our. Ideas, not on of the-] 
vine Juſtice, but, in every teſpect, of th 
Divine Mercy and Goodnels ;;yer as it would 
tend to deſtroy. the moſt ſtrong and power- 
ful Motives to Obedience, in this Life, there 
could be no poſſible way of reconciling; it 
with the Divine Wiſdom, for all wiſe Go- 
vernors will diſpenſe. Rewards and; Puniſh- 
ments, in ſuch; a manner; which; may tend; 
at leaſt, to encourage a general Obedience, 
but which in no caſe may appear to counte- 
nance Rebellion or Diſobedience: And yet, 
conſidering the promiſcuous Events of, Lifes 
to wicked and good Men, if the Advantage 
does not frequently lie, and at certain Con- 


junctures, 1 a vaſt diſparity on the wrong 
k Side, 


(26) 


Side, the Motives to Virtue, from the pre- 
ſent Conveniences of it, will be commonly 
found too weak, for the Difficulties, and Dan- 
gers, wherewith it is attended. © 
Whatever, therefore, a juſt God may poſſi- 
bly do, according to the Plenitude of his 
Power; and the ſtricteſt Demands of Juſtice, 
yet it would be impious to preſume, that a 
Good, that a Wiſe, and a Holy God, ſhould 
ever chuſe to execute Juſtice, in a way which 
night openly tend to encourage Men in 
Wiekedneſs, and the reach of his Laws. It 
is far more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that, ſhould 
there be no proper Retributiotis ro good 
Men, in a Future State, God would rather 
reward their preſent Obedience, by ſome vi- 
ſible Interpoſitions of his Providence, than 
proceed according to the utmoſt ſeverity of 
— in puniſhing their Failures: At leaſt 
would put ſo viſible a diſtinction between 
wicked and good Men, in this Life, as might 
render the practice of Virtue, not only in 
general, but to every particular Perſon, more 
conducing to the preſent Advantages of this 
World, than a vicious and irregular courſe of 
Life: For the Attributes of God are always 
to be explained, not as interfering with one 
another, but as acting in perfect concert, 
and! after the moſt uniform and harmonious 
manfier. A nous 11185109 
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Concerning the Immortality of the Soul. 


Have done, Sir, with my Arguments xe- 


lating to a Future State; which it was 
my endeavour to propoſe, in a Method, 


agreeable to your Deſire, of ſtrict Argumen- 


tation, or, as you expreſs your ſelf, in other 


Terms, according to Evidence, and Evidence 
only. I ſhall obſerve the ſame Method, in 


the Structure of my Arguments, upon the 


great Subject, now to be conſider'd, the Im- 
mortality of the Soul ; concerning which, I 
ſhall firſt previouſly enquire, whether the 
Soul, a reaſonable Soul, for of that I ſpeak, 
be an immaterial Subſtance. Secondly, Whe- 
ther upon a Conceſſion, that it is an immate= 
rial Subſtance, one good Proof of its Immor - 
tality may not be thence deduced. 
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SECT. VII. 
. HV bether the Soul be Immaterial. 


Ince we have no direct or intuitive 
Knowledge concerning the Eſſences q 
things, but only know them, ſo far as be 
can be known, by their different Powers or 
Properties. The way to be ſatisfied, whe- 
ther the Soul be immaterial, is to enquire, 
whether thoſe Powers of Cogitation and Li- 
berty, wherewith it is endowed, can be the 
Powers of any material Subſtance. We aſſert, 
they cannot be ſo; becauſe, there is no ſuch 
thing, as Underſtanding, or a Capacity of 
willing, contained in the Idea of Matter: And 
we can only argue, concerning the Nature of 


Things, from the Ideas which we have of 


them. | 
ben we would, in the firſt place, joyn 
Matter and Thought together, in our Minds, 
there is no neceſſary, no viſible relation be- 
tween them, nor a poſſibility of conceiving 
any: They are incompatible, as midnight 
Darkneſs, or a Darkneſs, which may be felt, 
and the Light of the Meridian Sun. 

That Matter, as ſuch, is not capable of 


thinking, all Philoſophers are now agreed. If 
Matter, 


( 29 


Matter, therefore, do think, it muſt be Mat- 
ter modify'd, after à certain manner, or 


moved to 4 cetrain degree: But theſe arg 
only Terms of amuſement, in the preſent en: 


quiry, to cover the Ignorance of thoſe who 
employ them: They tend no more to for- 
ward our Conceptions of the Point in Di- 
meg, how Matter, whatever Dreſs or Modi- 


fications we give it, can think, chan how 


Matter is capable of Thought, . when per- 
toctty. paked, Or-at Felt. 7 2 ann 
The Matter about us, appears wholly ſtu- 
pid and ſenſeleſs; why then ſhould we ſup- 
poſe, that any Matter, or any Particles of 
Matter, playing in the Fibres of the Brain, 
ſhould have a Power of Cogitation appropri- 
ated to it? The only Ground for — a 
Suppoſition is, we are actually conſcious ta 
ourſelves, that we do think: But then we 
ſay, this Conſciouſneſs is a much better Argu- 
ment to prove, that the Subject of Thought, 
in the Brain, whatever that be, is ſomethi 
really diſtint from material Subſtance, 5 
not Matter, or any Power of it; ſince. we 
ſee no like Effects, nor are able to diſcover 
the leaſt tendency towards them, in other 
Parts of Matter. r Wen 
The different Situation, and Contexture of 
Things, do not alter the Nature or Proper. 
ties of them: Matter is Matter (till, tho of 
a finer Mould, or an Ingredient of a more 
curious and delicate Compoſition. - It is im- 
VVV 
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1 ( * ) | & 
poſſible, by any Chymical Mixture or Prepa- 
ration whatever, to extract reaſoning Spirits 
from it: The Particles it is capable of being 
reſolved into, may be rendred more ſubtle 
or mercurial, but they cannot ceaſe to be 
corporeal, and will, howeyer refined, be, 
ern as incompatible with the 
1555 of Thought, as a Stone, or a Wedge of 

on. 254 | 

I ſhall not here diſpute, whether God may 
poſſibly add a Power of thinking to Matter, 
of 'which Matter is not in the Nature of it 
capable. It is not conſiſtent with the high 
veneration which Man's Intellect owes to 
God, that he ſhould preſume to determine, 
in Caſes of Difficulty, what God can, or can 
not do: Tho” if God might poſſibly add a 
Power of Thinking to Matter, it ſeems a 
neceſſary concluſion, that this Power is not 
a mere Qualiry or Accident adhering to Mat- 
ter, but an active Principle diſtinct from Mat- 
ter, which, according to the moſt clear, ob- 
vious and diſtinct Ideas, we have of it, is 
always a 1 55 Subject; ſo that ſtill, Mat- 
ter ſtrictly ſpeaking, would not think, but 
the Power, whatever that may be, which is 
ſuperadded to it. | 

© Beſides, it does not become Philoſophers, 


thoſe, eſpecially, who affect the Name of 


Free- Thinkers, to appeal, upon every Diffi- 
culty to Omnipotence, and to ſeek a Refuge 
for their Ignorance in it: It is their avowed 

"I Buſineſs 


( 31 ) 


Buſineſs and Profeſſion, to argue from the 
Nature and common Appearances of Things, 
But if in our Inquiries, concerning the Ope, 
ration of intelligent Beings, there is, aſter all, 
a neceſſity that we ſhould have recourſe to 
Almighty Power, to the End we may be ex- 
tricated out of Doubt; and there is no other 
Way to this End, but to argue from poſſibi⸗ 
lities to Facts; were this really the Caſe, yet, 
why may not God rather be ſappos d to cre- 
ate a thinking immaterial Subſtance, than to 
render Matter contrary to the Nature, and t. 
all our Ideas of it, a thinking Principle? 15 

Upon the former Suppoſition, if we have 
no clear expreſs Idea of immaterial Subſtance, 
neither are we able to diſcover any repug- 
nancy, in the Nature of the Thing, between 
ſuch a Subſtance, and Thought: But, in the 
latter Caſe, we obſerve, ſo far as it is poſſible 
for any thing to fall under oux Obſervation, 
a direct repugnancy between the Subject and 
the Property which is ſuppoſed to adhere, 'or, 
8 be annex d to it, by che poſitive Will of 

od. 1 8 7 | | 4 | 22 t 
To fay, that all Subſtance is Corporeal, 
which is the on thing that can be ſaid; a- 
gainſt the pbility of immaterial Subſtance, 
is to. maintain, by neceſſary conſequence, the 
moſt ſhocking and contradictory Propoſition, 
that rhe Supreme Deity is corporeal; that 


Te is, therefore, a paſſive, mutable, a limi- 


red, impotent, and diyifible Being. For theſe. 
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ate che Affeckious 1 and of all Mat- 
ter, According to the beſt Teſtimony we can 
11885 from caſe, Reaſon, or Experience, 
ſhould there be really any Parr. or Sy- 

fins of Matter, in, us; World, to which one 
or 175 of the Af ections might x not belong, 
any ons, of, them bring ſufficient to de- 
Gn the Idea ples Perfection, would 
for Ut reaſon; « the Idea of God. 
bs Matter 10 FH49 bought muſt either re- 
ſale, rom a Combination of ſeveral Particles 


of it. diſpol ed after a certain order, or, from 


ſome one indiyidual Particle of it. If Thought 
ariſes from 2005 abination of ſeveral Particles 
of 1 Matter, 00. ccount can be, given, how 
We ould LA 118 a ſimple Apprehenſion 


b of. 6 70 cup propoſed to the Under- 
a 


8795 a Man ſees a Stone; 

the. large. i Stone pt ſtrike every 
tom. of FE in particula which has 
Power of Perception ; ; and 15 he would 
{ce 5 ot one Stone, but as many Stones at. 
once, as there are Aroms 3 in his in- 


9 0 . Soy here. 2 Fer keg ;of 


i 1910 0 Atom, 850 particu ar, 
Eould be Com iliope, to this End, it might 
10 15 1 1 


l ueſtiched, 1 
may. be Yeo Tha K atter is i 
ly Aiviſible;- whether ſuch an Atom would 

convey, 


(33) 


convey, not a ſingle Image of a Stone, but 
Images of it multiplied to an infinite Num- 
ber. If we attend to the Nature and Force 
of this Argument, it appears to be a very juſt 
conſequence, that whatever is the Principle 
of Thought, as it denotes ſimple apprehen- 
ſion in Man, muſt be itſelf ſomething ſim- 
ple, uncompounded, and indiviſible; and 
therefore immaterial, ſince nothing can be 
be ſo, that is material. | 4 
Another Argument to prove, that Matter 
cannot think, is taken from the immediate 
Object of Thought, which, whatever the 
exterior or occaſional Object of it may be 
is always ſomething immaterial. When I think, 
to reſume the former Inſtance, of a Stone, 
this Thought does not impart any material 
Exiſtence of a Stone in my Mind, but only 
an abſtract Idea or Image of a Stone. 
It will be ſaid, perhaps, that tho' the 
whole Subſtance, or ſolid Contents of the 
Stone, without the Mind, in not really with- 
in it, yet certain material Particles, flowing 
continually, and, on all ſides, from it, 104 
ſtriking upon the Organs of the Eye, or of 
ſeveral Eyes at once, may paint upon the 
Optick Nerves ſome ſimilar Image of it, 
which may by that means be communicated 
to the Mind, and be proportionably greater 
or leſs, according to the different Poſition, 
or Magnitude of the external Object. 


F 1 


. 


45 

I ſhall have occaſian to ſhew, more at 
ay rwards, that the Images, which we 
form of external Objects in the Mind, or, 
whereby we perceive. them, neither are, nor 
poſſibly can be i Ag OO 

But having deliver d my Thoughts upon 
this Subject, in another place, 1 ſhall ogly F . 
59 leave, at preſent, to recite what I have a 
id in one Paragraph relating to it. 


It may be queſtian'd, whether all our 6 
Ideas of Corporeal Beings, are not formed c 


in gur Minds, not from any Power they  «. 
* have in rhemlelyes to excite in us ſuch .. 
* Ideas, from our ſight of them, or any o- of 


# **, ther ſenſible way of Conveyance ; but on, 
1 s occaſionally, in conſequence of the Laws 60 


**.of Union between our Souls and Bodies; <: 
Rf hereby God hasdetermin'd, that ſuch noti- 

1 200 tall be produced in the Mind, according be 
"it to certain Impreſſions made on our bodily | EE 


io Organs: For there cannot, in the natural gu 
t reaſon of the thing, be any account given 801 
il} of the Likeneſs or Reſemblance which the I but 
j Modes of a Spiricual Subſtance bear to (6 
1 „ thoſe of a Corporeal Subſtance; or, how 140, 
5 « certain material Images ſhould be commu- may 
{ Z «+ nicated to the Mind: ſo as to excite Ideas | pc 


'F 56. in it of a nature correſponding ro them ; IS ri 
| but either upon the Hypotbeſis of our lee- form 
ing all things in God, or elle from a Power I of m 
<< jn our ſclyes,. On occaſion of external Ob- cepti 
jects, to modify the Soul, after ſuch a in m 
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„ mannet, 4s may ſerve to convey to it pro- 
per and diſtin Refemblantes of them, 
„ The formet of theſe Notions has not ge- 
« nerally obtain'd, and yer the more ſtriffly 
„it is examin'd, ir will perhaps be found 8 
„ mote ititelligible way of accounting how 
the Mind comes to rhe Notice of Corpo- 
«« real Objects, than any other Method, which 
*« thoſe; who decry it, will ever be able to 
« affign ; except, that which 1 have menti- 
* oned, which yet is not without its diffi- 
« culties; namely, that God has implanted a 
Power in the Mind, of forming Ideas in 
« irfelf, by occafion of certain ſenfible Ob- 
** jects, which yet are not the Matter, out 
Dot Which they ate properly or directly 
„ formed. | | 
And if the immediate Object of Thought 
be ſomething immaterial, fince all Acts and 
Effects follow the nature of their reſpective 
Subjects, it will not only follow, that the 
Soul, the Subject of Thought, is immaterial, 
but if it have a Power of modifying itſelf in 
ſuch a manner, ſo as to produce its own 
Ideas; it may be farther inferred, that ſomerhing 
may poſſibly be produced out of . nothing. 
Except it ſhonld be pretended, that Thought 
is really nothing, or that to carry on the 
former Inſtance, when a Stone is the Object 
of my Thought, I have yet no manner of Per- 
ception or Idea of a Stone, or of any thing 


in my Mind; for what is not, cannot be per- 


ceived. F 2 To 


2 = — 
by $62 II 
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To give the greater Force to what may 
be pretended, on the other ſide, that the 
Matter of our Thoughts is ſomething Corpo- 
real, I have choſen to found my Argument, 
upon a viſible, a particular, and material 
Object, which yet is capable of much addi- 
tional Strength and Illuſtration, from univer- 
ſal and abſtract, from metaphyſical and even 
moral Notions; For tho' it may be pretend- 
ed, that from the Order and Relation, from 
the Inequality or Diſproportion between Bo- 
dies, ſome imperfect Idea of Virtue or Vice, 
and in the particular Inſtances of them, may 
be deduced; 
that regular Deductions of this kind can be 
made by any material Particles or Emanati- 
ons, communicated from external Objects to 
the Mind. Nay, the very Terms, Order, 
and Relation, Inequality and Diſproportion, 
do not denote any thing poſitive in thoſe 
Beings, to which they are applied, but only 
a different manner of their exiſting, upon 
which theſe different mental Denominations 
are founded; and conſequently, ſince no- 
thing can communicate, what it has not, 
they cannot communicate from Bodies any 
thing poſitive, or material, to the Mind. 


8. E UF. 


yet it will not be pretended, 


1 Oo) 4 6-8 ge 
That Matter is incapable of Liberty. 


Ut admitting, Sir, againſt all theſe Ar- 
guments, that Matter is really capa- 
le of Thought, either in the Nature of it, 
or from ſome Power ſuperadded to it by God, 
and a Power not actually diſtinct from it; 
this Conceſſion would however be of no Ser- 
vice to your Cauſe, ſo long as we are able to 
prove that Matter is ſtill incapable of Li- 
berty. | 6 
Free-Thinking is what you particularl 
contend for, and by which you deſire to be 
denominated ; but, if the Soul be material, 
it is abſolutely impoſſible there ſhould be 
any ſuch thing as Liberty, and conſequently, 
any freedom either of Thought or Action: 
Except Choice and Conſtraint, Liberty and 
Neceſſity, may be ſuppoſed indifferently to 
ſignify the ſame thing. 
1. Matter, in the firſt place, is fo far from 
having a Power of determining its own Mo- 
tions, that it cannot put itſelf in Motion: 
It impelleth and is impelled, moves this way, 
or any way, according to the Direction given 
to it; it is accelerated, ſtopped or retarded, 


(38) 

as the Situation will admit, wherein it ſtands, 
towards other Parts of Matter, which preis 
upon it, and wherewith it is continualſy für- 
rounded; ſo that unleſs we could aſſign an 
Effect without a Cauſe, a Suppoſition which 
all Philoſophers have complain'd of as moſt 
unphiloſophical and abfurd, and particu- 
larly Cicero, in the preſent Caſe; we muſt 
be oblig d to have recouſe to ſome prior and 
original Cauſe of Motion diſtinct from Mat. 8 
| ter, and by virtue of whoſe Power Matter te 
[ firſt began to move: If the continual Cir- ( 2! 
F cularion of it, which we now obſerve, where⸗ 
it in Bodies alternately follow and puſh one ſti 
* another, be not rather à repeated Act, than Ju 
5 à ſtated providential Effect of the tame £ OY 
4 Power. 

2. If Matter have a Power of moving it- the 
felf, ir muſt have a Power of moving every 
way, or bur of one, or more determinate ways. 
A Power in Matter of moving, every way muſt du 
keep it perpetually at reſt : The Endeavour Ex 
being equal, and a juſt Ballance of the mo- Yo! 
ving Force being preſerv'd, on every Side, it 
muſt neceſſarily, and for ever, remain un- or 
moved, in the place wherein it is. A Power he 
of moving one or more determinate ways, | Whi 
not only deſtroys the Hypotheſis, that Mo- or 
tion is Eſſentiaſ to Matter; but what I would 1 
particularly obferve at preſent, it deſtroys all | quir 
Freedom, if there be nothing but Matter and | Mer 
Motion in the World, both of acting and | 89% 
5 5 ; chinking 
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chinking. How can we, in particular, be 


laid to think freely of any Subject, or to 


judge of it according to Evidence, when we 
are confiued to think and judge of it in that 
determinate way, Which, (if you will make 
them the Inſtruments of Thought and Judg- 
ment) the courſe of the Animal Spirits, over 
which we haye no Power, ſhall direc. 
Beſides, this Philoſophical Argument, a- 
gainſt a Capacity of Free- Thinking, in Mat- 
ter, there is another of a moral Conſiderati- 
on, which, if we will not allow to be con- 
cluſive, there is an end at once of the di- 
ſtinction between Virtue and Vice, and of all 
Juſtice and Honour; in ſhort, of all Morali- 
ty, and of all Rewards and Puniſhments, 
conſider d properly as ſuch, in this Life, ot 
the next. Je 
It appears to be one of the moſt evident 
and inconteſtable Truths in the World, that 
our Actions are no. farther morally Good or 
Evil, nor indeed our Thoughts, than they are 
voluntary: Virtue and Vice may as properly be 
attributed to a Tree, when it produceth good 
or unwholſome Fruit, as to a Man, . becauſe 
he thinks or acts after a manner, concernin 
which he is previouſly, determined to think 
or act, and by a neceſſity of Nature. 
I do no here ſpeak, in reſpect to ſuch ac- 
quir'd Habits of Virtue or Vice, which bring 
Men, under a certain conſtraint of performing 


good or evil Actions; as to which, tho* they 


have 
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have not that perfect freedom of Choice, 
which they had originally, they are ſtill 
moral Agents, and are in a different meaſure 
virtuous or criminal, as thoſe Habits were 
firſt occaſion'd or form'd, through a better 
uſe, or greater abuſe of their Liberty. But 
I ſpeak on ſuppoſition, that Man has really 
no liberty of choice, which, if the Soul be 
material, he cannot be conceived to have, in 
any Caſe, or on any Account whatever. 
Try, if you can, once more, to form any 
Idea, how a Principle, in the Nature of it 
Paſſive, and which of it ſelf has no Motion, 
Mould be able either to act or move; or, if 
ou can have any confus'd Conception, how 
4 ſhould act or move, try; in the next place, 
if you can conceive, how a blind and ſenſe- 
leſs Principle, ſhould at or move freely, fo 
as to determine its choice this way, or that 
Way, or any Way. we $ 
_ And, if there be no Liberty of Choice, all 
Mankind, in reſpect to Morals, are equal, 
and exactly upon a level. They who betray 
the Truſt repoſed in them, they who oppreſs 
and deſtroy, who corrupt and are corrupted, 
act, in the nature of the thing, as juſt, as 
honeſt and honourable a part, as they who 
regulate themſeves by thoſe Meaſures, to 
which the Reputation of Juſtice is now, by 
common conſent, affix c. 


oC 


Which 


Which of theſe two Diſtinctions df Men 
#re molt beneficial to Sbciety, and oughr to 
be moſt encourag'd and yalu'd in it, is not 


the Point in queſtion, but which of them is 


preferable, or inttinſically better, in a moral 
Senſe ? Upoh this Enquiry, as they are both 
of them feceſſary Agents, they ſtand upon 
the ſame foot, tho” confider'd in relation tu 
Society's there may be a vaſt diſparity between 
eter eee WA 

As there is, in à proper Senſe, no Virtũe 
or Vice, but what is founded in Liberty; 
neither can there be; ſtrictly ſpeaking, any 
ſuch thing; as Reward or Puniſhmenr; here 
ot hereafter; but upon this Principle: What 
Conſideration, cah any one deſerve for ati 


. 


Action, which he was under an abſolute arid 


antecedent neceſſity of performing; ot why 
ſhould he be punith'd,' either for doing what 


he could not poſſibly avoid or for omitting 


to do what confeſſedly was not in his Pow- 
er? But, if external Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments might, notwithſtanding, in a Senſe, be 
allow'd to Menz as their Actions, tho' nei- 
ther Good nor Evil in themſelves confider'd 
abſtra&edly; have yet à viſible influence up- 
oh the good &f ill State of Society; there 


coùld be ſtill no true or real ground; bue unly 


in popular Opinion, for Blame or Praiſes for 
good Report of evil Report; And as to any 
intefnal Principle of Conftichce, if Mail is 4 
neceſſary Agent, there IG be no * 
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(42) 
ble Ground or Foundation for it. No Man 
can ever reproach or applaud: himſelf, or be 
reproached or applauded by others, for an 
Act, wherein he had no choice, except in 
the ſame Senſe, wherein he may be reproach- 
ed or applauded for an. irregular or fine Shape, 
for the ſtrength or weaknels of his Body, or 
becauſe he: was born of poor Parents, or to 
a good Eſtare Og 

So that this Argument to prove, that the 
Soul is immaterial, from the Nature of Li- 
berty, may be indifferently applied to thoſe, 
who either aſſert a Power of Self. Motion to 
Matter, or who deny the Morality of Hu- 
man Actions. The former Principle, on ſup- 
poſition there is nothing but Matter and 
Motion in World, deſtroys the very Name 
and Notion of Free- Thinking: To deny the 
moral diſtinction of Good and Evil, renders 
a Man unfit: for Human Society or Conver- 


dation, and incapable either of Pain or P lea- 


ſute, from the Reflexions of his own Mind, 
or in a ſtrict Senſe, of Reward and Puniſh- 
ment, of Blame or Applauſe, from other 
Men. en Dt 137.7 ian Ho 284 

Jau may ſtill perhaps object, that it is 
difficult to account, how any Being can have 
2 Power of determining its own Motions; 
: whether we ſuppoſe it a material or immate- 
rial Being. * 70422 129 10 170825 aon 

£ Jo which I would Anſwer, that where 


We 


(43) "HE 
we ought to conclude on that fide of it 
which is attended with the feweſt, and where 
the Preſumptions of Probability and Truth 
Feen 07 He Tots 69 
The more we conſider the Nature and 
Properties of Matter, the leſs able we are to 
diſcover a Power either of Self. Motion, or of 
Choice in it. There is a viſible repugnancy 
between our Ideas, and all the known, of 
conceiyable Affections of it: But our Igno- 
rance of the manner, how an immaterial 
Being determines its own Acts or Volitions, 
does not proceed from any Contrariety which 
the Idea of ſuch a Being bears to the Nature 
of it, but only from the manner of its Ope- 
ration. 4 Shen | 

Now there is a mighty difference between 
the Judgments which we form concerning the 
Nature and the known Properties of Things: 
We may be fatisfied concerning the Truth 
and Exiſtence of a thouſand things, and yer 
be intirely ignorant how. they are modify d; 
or what may be their ſecret internal Springs 
or Powers of Action, and yet we' may cer- 
tainly know, at the ſame time, of what 
Powers, they are not capable. We may be 
able, for inſtance, to judge from all the 
known Appearances of Matter, what it can- 
not do, and yet not be able ro determine 
how, or after what manner, immaterial Sub- 


ſtance operates, tho' we are aſſured of its 


Operation. In ſhort, it is one thing to 


G 2 know, 


( 44 ) 


know, that Matter is incapable of thinking 


or chuſing, and angther thing not ro know, 
how an immaterial Being can think or chuſe. 
So that all the Objections againſt Liberty, 


are only to be conſidered as Difficulties, that 


afford matter of Speculation to Philoſophers, 
but do not affect the Truth of the Thing, 
For beſides what has been ſaid to ſhew the 
neceſſity of Liberty, in order to morality, to 
the Reaſons of Rewards and Puniſhments, of 
Blame and Praiſe, and the good or ill Reports 
of Conſcience, all which are only Terms of 
Amuſement, if we deny Liberty; beſides this, 
we are conſcious to our ſelves, that we have 
a power oyer our own Thoughts and Voliti- 
ons, as much as over any part of the Body, 
and in many Caſes, that we have a greater 
Power. Now, if it be an Argument to me, 
that I haye a Power of moving my Hand, 


becauſe my. Hand moves, ſo ſoon, as I will 
the Motion of it; why ſhould it not prove 


with equal certainty that I had a power to 
will that Motion, or at that ſame time not to 
Will it 2 Since on other like Occaſions, I can 
arbitrarily determine my Will, either way: 
And I know from. an inward Conſciouſneſs, I 


gan da fo, as diſtiuctly, and upon as clear Evi- 


ene a5 I am capable of knowing any thing. 
tor where ſhall we ſcek for the grounds of 
Certainty, or Evidence, if we know not, what 


we haye an internal Perception of, by the 


Ligh of our own Minds, and what we e 
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Whether, ſuppoſing the Soul immaterial, 
the Immortality of it will therefore fol. 
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II UT ſtill it may be queſtioned, admit- 
ting that the Soul is immaterial, and 
chat the proofs of this Doctrine are certainly 
concluſive, as without doubt they are, if 
there be any ſuch thing in the World, as cer- 
tainty from philoſophical Principles; whe- 
ther it will follow after all, that che Soul is 
therefore immortal? For tho' the Subſtance 
of it may not be annibilated when the Body 
dies, it may poſſibly ſtill remain in a ſtate of 
Inaction, and totally ceaſe to exerciſe thoſe 
Powers and Faculties, by which it operates 
at preſent; as the ſubſtance. of the Body te- 
mains, tho in broken or diflipated Particles 
after | Death, yet wholly ceaſes from that 
time, to perform its vital Functions. - 
We may reply, in Anſwer to what is here 
objected, that ſince the Death of the Body, 


and a Ceſſation of its vital Powers proceed 
from a ſeparation of the Parts which com- 


poſed it; and as this Reaſon does not ſubſiſt 
in reſpect to the Soul, we muſt ſeek for ſome 
1 5 other 
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Matter cannot think; yet, the Being which 
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other Reaſon, if that can be found, why the 


powers of the Soul, Fein de b lee eparated 
2 


from the Body, fhotiic affe oppoſed to 
ceaſe. 
To ſay, that God will deftroy the powers 
of the Soul, after Death, by a poſitive AQ 
of his Will; is to ſay, a Wit with hout proof, 
or any reaſonable Peha f brenn 
To fay, the powers of the Soul will be de- 


ſtroyed, of courſe, upon the diſſolution f 
the corporeal Frame, is an Aſſtrtion equal. : 
preearious; except, it eouſd be proved, 1 


the Operations of ah immatertal Being ths 
pend upon its being united te ſome Corpo- 
real Being: and, that it is neceſſary, cho 


does think, ſhould: receive- its Ideas by occa- 
Gon of feaſible Impreſſions.” But what can 
be the Foündatien of ſo unaccountableiand 
irrational à Conjecture? For according to che 
moſt clear and diſtinct Ideas, which we have 
of Body and Spirit, there neither is, nor can 
be any Communication between Body and 
Spirit, but What depends on tlie poſitive Will 
of God. The Body then is not the Cauſe, 
but only the Occaſion, and that alone, by 
virtue of the divine Will, of exciting eertain 
Thoughts in the Soul. The true Cauſe there- 
fore, or principle of Thought inherent in 
rhe Soul, will ſtill ſabfiſt, when that Occaſi- 
on is removed; ar leaſt no philoſophical Ar- 


gument can be produced to ſhew, Why it 
ſhould 


divine Attributes. But Fe 
Le: with re pedt to; 
the juſtice af.Gog, that. To e of 


47 ] 
ould not till ia ſiſt; but there are yery 
good Reaſons from the Diyine Ars 5 
evince, Rd | ſthould a 
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ter of Maykind, the neceſſity of believing. 


future State in order to a V indication of th 
have alread 
tter of them, 
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be URS State. cannot be evi dent- 
;from, it, 1 le I Be- 


e, in a fu 
10 e f ether of Happinels 165 Miſery 
, poſſib 5 fafficiear do anſwer all the 


En s of divine Juſtice. ' Neither will it -tol- 
Tow directly, that becauſe the wiſdom of God, 


in his character of Legiſlator, requires, that 
his Laws here ſhould be enforced, by the 
propoſal of future Rewards and Puniſhinents, 

that 
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TY 
that thoſe Rewards and Puniſhments ſhould 
be of endleſs Continuance; becauſe the expe- 
Ration of exquiſite Pains or Pleaſures for à 
limited Time, according to the good or evil 
Actions of Men at preſent, after which a 
Period ſhould be put to them, might be of 


ſufficient Force to ſecure their preſent Obedi- 


ENCE; nt | | WO 

- .Tho' a good Argument therefore, may be 
drawn from the Wiſdom of God, that the 
Soul is immortal; yet this Argument is found- 
ed upon a Confideration of the Divine Wil. 
dom, in a different feſpect from that befbre- 
mentioned: As will tufficiently appear from 
the Nature, and the Progrels of Mit \#\# 

I need not hete repeat, of enforce k 
"has been ſaid, to {hew, that the Soul is im- 
*moital, as Immortality is 7 ra: to Cor- 
'ruption, or a diſſolution of ſeparable Parts. 
Af the Soul does therefore ceiſe to exiſt after 


this life, it muſt either be, becauſe God will 


then deſtroy it by a poſitive Act of his Pop 
er, or by withdrawing the ordinary con- 
courſe of his Providence ftom it, by Which 
it is preſerved in Being; or, becauſe, ſuppoſirg 
that Concourſe continued, the Soul in a ſeparate 

State, will be incapable of Having or bf exet- 
ciſing thoſe Powers and Faculties, Where with 
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That God will not, either by a poſitrve Ad 
F his Power, deſtroy the Soul, or with- 
draw the ordinary Concourſe of his Pro- 
vidence from it, after Death. 


U T upon what grounds can we in the 

firſt place infer, that God ſhould at any 
time, either by his poſitive Will deſtroy the 
Soul, or withdraw the ordinary Concourſe of 
his Providence from it, and fo by either of 
theſe Means annihilate it. The Action of 
God muſt always be preſumed to bear the 
Character of his Attributes; and Wiſdom is 


one of rhoſe Attributes. But it ought not to 


be ſuppoſed, that a wiſe Agent will be the 
Cauſe. of deſtroying his own Work; a Work 
which contributes towards the Adyancement 
of his Glory, one of the moſt excellent and 
conſiderable of all his Works; and, when no 
good or pertinent Reaſon can be aſſigned why 
He ſhould deſtroy ir. 

You will ſay perhaps, God may poſſibly 
deſtroy the Soul, cither by withdrawing from 
it, his common Concurrence, or if that be 
not ſufficient, by a poſitive Act of his Will, 
for many Reaſons unknown to us, * 
4 ou 


(59) 
Soul might e be for ever n of 
ſubſiſting. 


This is a dark way of Realoning, (and 


which will be admitted in no other Calc) to ar- 
gue, againſt the natural Frame and Conſtitution 
of Things, from human Ignorance; and upon 
a Suppoſition of what infinite Power may. pot- 
fibly do, for reaſons impoſſible to be known, 
But ĩt leaſt of all becomes a Free-thinker to 
put future Caſes, upon a poſſibility of what 
may happen in his reſearches concerning the 
natural State and Reaſon of Things. God 
may perhaps by virtue of his almighty Power 
do ſo and ſo, or there may be certain occult 
Reaſons from the divine Oeconomy, why after 


all God ſhould do ſo; we have no clear De- | 


monſtration to the contrary. it 
In this way of arguing, no Argument can 
conclude. Unknown Powers, Properties, and 
Poſlibilities My {till be objected to the clear- 
eſt Evidence; and if conſequences can be 
drawn from 1 againſt the ordinary Ap- 
pearances of Things, an end will be put to 
2 philoſophical Enquiries at once, concern- 
the Realons of them; ſo that there can 
bi: no Scope for any Method of human Ra- 
tiocination, which is not ſtrictly and viſibly 
demonſtrative; But tho' we cannot pretend to 
ocular Demonſtration in the Preſent Argu- 
ment, we have on our ſide of the Queſtion, 
the higheſt Probabilities, and moſt reaſonable 


grounds of preſumption; ; and not ſo much as 
one 


(5) 
one Reaſon, or pretence of Argument againſt 
us, but that poor Retreat of a broken and 


diſtreſſed Cauſe, poſſibly it may be other- 


ways, and who can tell? | 
We have, Sir, I fay, ſeveral Reaſons why 
God ſhould nor annihilare any Thing, but 
not one good Reaſon, ever has been, or can 
be produced, why he ſhould 7 We therefore 
who affirm, that God will not annihilate the 
Soul of Man, have not only the right of 
Poſſeſſion on our ſide, (which of itſelf is a 
good Right, where there is no Oppoſition, 
or Reaſon againſt ir) bur a Right directly 
ſupported by many good Reaſons; ſome of 
which, leſt'T ſhould be thought to ſpeak this 
precarioufly, I ſhall now offer to your Con- 
RUN THT YT 2B OR TIN: 1 
I. To create is an Act of Omnipotence; 
an Act worthy of God, to which (as all his 
Actions are regulated by infinite Wiſdom) 
Counſel and Deliberation, are ſuppoſed, pre- 
vious. To ſurmiſe therefore that God ſhould 
by any Means undoe, or employ his Power 
to undoe, what was the effect both of his 
Power and Wiſdom, is tacitly to charge his 
Conduct with a Mutability, which in honour 
to the perfection of his Nature, ought not to 
be attributed to him. Children in Taiſing 


Bubbles upon the Water, for the pleaſure of 
the Exerciſe or Action, which contributes to 


raiſe them, and that of ſeeing them immedi- 


arely vaniſh, produce an Effect, as to the 


HN 2 manner 


3 


2 wk. 4 
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manner and duration of it agreeable to the 

Nature of the Cauſe. But the Deſigu of 

God, in producing, by his Action, a reaſon- 

able Soul, which after a few Moments ſhould 

for ever vaniſh, and loſe itſelf in the empty 

Abyſs, out of which his infinite Power raiſed 
it, is a Deſign unworthy of ſo glorious and | 
godlike an Action. It does not become Om- 6 
nipotence to change the Object of it, or ] 
make and unmake any thing, except for Rea- 0 
ſons of Wiſdom, if ſuch poſſibly can be found, h 
{uperior to thoſe of his Wiſdom and Glory in 0 
making it, and in preſerving it when made. al 
For it ought to be confider'd, P 
2. That the things which God has made n 
in 


are not only good abſolutely confider'd, but 


in their relative Uſe, as they ſtand in depen- 
dence upon the reſt of the Creation, and are an 


ſubſervient in the Place and Office aſſigned th; 


them, to the Beauty, the Order, Influence, be 
and other general Ends of ir. And as every bu 
Action of God is in Number, Weight and olo 
Meaſure, and there is ſo neceſſary and har- At. 
monious a Communication, of one Part with | mo 


another, throughout the whole Syſtem, no part ¶ vin; 


of it can be deſtroyed without ſome viſible ¶ tho 
Diſorder, or Deficiency in the whole Syſtem, I glor 
It is the Character of weak and ignorant I mag 
Man, in contriving his Work, the Scheme || nob 
for inſtance of a Hiſtory, not to have a full 4 
and adequate Comprehenſion at once, of all I obſe 
the Facts, Memoirs, or Characters relating to it, I warc 
| For I throy 


a 


For which Reaſon he is ſometimes obliged to 
alter his Model, to go backwards and for- 
wards, to do and: undo, ro add and oblire- 
rate, as ſome better Method, ſome new 
Light, or Matter may direct. | 
But the infinitely wiſe Being, who has a 
comprehenſive View of all Things, and of all in- 
cidents at once, who acts by the moſt ſimple 
Laws and whoſe Work is always perfect, 
cannot be ſuppoſed on any Occaſion to alter 
his original Deſign, or to have any need either 
of ſubſtracting the Parts of it, which are 
already made, or for the addition of new 
Parts, whatever his Goodneſs. (for we ought 
not to limit the Effects of this Attribute) may 
incline him to do in the later reſpec. 
3. Beſides this Reaſon from the beautiful 
and regular dependence among created Beings, 
that from the Glory of the Creator ought to 
be diſtinctly conſidered. For as his Attri- 
butes of Power, Wiſdom and Goodneſs were 
glorify'd by the things which are made, theſe 
Attributes are no leſs, if they are not rather 
more eminently diſcoyer'd, by his perſer- 
ving Providence: Eſpecially in reſpect to 
thoſe reaſonable Beings who are capable of 
glorify ing him by direct Acts of Praiſe, Ho. 
mage, and Thankſgiving, and are the moſt 
noble Monuments of his Glory. f 
4. If we argue from what we are able to 
obſerve concerning the divine Conduct to- 
wards the Creatures, there is no luſtance 
throughout the whole Syſtem of created He- 
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C367 .-- 
ings; of Annihilation, or of any thing like it. 
We often obſerve, indeed, a conſiderable 
Change in the Figure, the Colour, and Situa- 


tion of Bodies, with great variety of other 


different Modes, which give them very dif- 
ferent Appearances. The Face of Nature in 
the Revolution of a few Months ſeems to be 
wonderfully alter d; ſhe begins conſtantly at 
certain Seaſons of the Vear to loſe her Com- 
plexion, to languiſh and decay, and, then upon 
the periodical return of the Sun to revive, 
and by degrees to look freſh, ſmiling, and 
beautiful as ever. | 


But theſe Changes in Nature whether more 


general or particular, only affect the manner 
of corporeal Beings, not their Subſtance. The 
fartheſt any Change can go is to ſeparate or 
tranſpoſe the Parts, whereof Bodies are com- 
pounded, in the manner which we exprels 
by Corruption: Which yet only ſerves to ge- 
nerate ſomething in the place of it, and e- 


qually ſubſervient to the Ends of the whole 


Syſtem in common. 

Beſides theſe general Reaſons to ſhew, why 
we ought” not to ſuppoſe, God will with- 
draw his ordinary Concourſe from the Soul 
of Man, or by any means annihilate it, we 
may farther 5 85 to this End, from the two 
following Conſiderations. 

1. From the general Expectations of Men, 
concerning a future Life. And | 

2. From the natural and invincible deſite 


of Happineſs implanted in all Men. 
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That the Soul ſhall not be annihilated after 

Death argued, 1. From the Expettati- 
ons of Men concerning. a future Lie. 


1. TI is agreeable to the general Expecta- 

tions of Men, that there ſhould be a 
future Life. I do not here inquire, how we 
come to have generally a Notion of this 
kind, and whether there may not be ſome 
particular Perſons who have no ſuch; Noti- 
on, or Who have reaſon'd themſelves into a 
Disbelief of a future Life: But the Point 
which 1 conſider at preſent is, that in Fact 
Men do generally believe, there is a future 
Life. The ſame Proofs, which Cicero has 
urged in his 7z/u/an Queſtions, from the 
Belief and religious Rites of Worſhip in ſeve- 
ral Parts of the World, which he k Bhs enu- 
merates, will ſtill hold good. And however 
this Belief is propagated, yet if it indifferent- 
ly obtains among the more rude, and illite- 
rate, the more wiſe and knowing Part of 
Mankind among thole, who are better diſpo- 
ſed to entertain it, and even among thoſe, 
who do all they can to deſtroy it, then if we 


may be able to judge, concerning a natural 


Principle, 
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Principle, or the Force of it in any Caſe, 


the Expectation of a Life after this ſeems 
eyidently founded in a natural Principle; but 
which the wiſe Author of Nature would ne- 
ver have implanted in the Minds of Men, 
were it only to ſerve as a means of Error or 
HMuffon, ante bm 
5 . e n. 

Prom the natural and invincible deſire of 
© Happineſs implanted in all Men. 

E T ſhould not this Argument for a fu- 
* ture Life be really concluſive of itſelf, 
or for a future immortal Life, or ſhould it be 
difpured, whether the Expectations of Men 
be here either ſo general or natural concern- 
ing it, as we have endeavoured to repreſent: 
There can however be no diſpute, whether 
the deſire of Happineſs in Men is both natu- 
tal, and univerſal. . Can we poſſibly ac- 
count for it, that an allwiſe Agent ſhould 
implant ſuch ſtrong and natural Deſires in Be- 


ttigs endowed with Reaſon, when thoſe De- 


fires have yet no reaſonable Grounds, and 


he has provided no ſuitable Gratification for 
them. The deſire of being happy is not leſs 
natural, than the great Principle of Self pre- 
ſer vation, the defire of Being in general; nay, 


Men 


ie, 


(57) 
Men may be ſuppoſed under Circumſtances, 
wherein Annihilation would really be more 
eligible to them, than Being, But no Circum- 
ſtances can abſolutely deſtroy the deſire of 
being happy; the very choice of Annihila 125 
on in order to prevent the inſupportable 
ſeries of Life, virtually ſappoſes that Deſire, 
and can only proceed ron 
But now, to give the Queſtion its full 
Force, if a deſire; of being happy, and of be: 
ing always, happy, be a fruitleſs deſire, and 
has really no Object to anſwer it, then it is 
2 mere deluſory Deſire, and was made in 
vain; and therefore could not be made by 
the Author of Nature, who does noching in 
vain. And yet it is a natural deſire, or no 
Proof can poſſibly be PRO CRE 6 of any thing 
in; the World; that is DORN 
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SECT. XIV. 22 


A Difficulty obviated from the pa or 
mmpratticable Deſires of Men in this 
Life. 


8 O Anſwer can be given to this, but by 
faying, tho! we naturally deſire many 
things, it does not therefore follow from a 
Conſideration either of the Wiſdom or Good- 

I neſs 


(58) 
nefs of God, that he is obliged ro gratify 
dur Deſires. If a Man deſire in an Inſtant to 
become learned and rich, ot even by gradual 
Advances, it does not therefore follow that 
he ſhall immediately become learned or rich, 
or at any time: But it follows, which is a 
Conſequence ſufficient to our preſent Purpoſe, 
that there are ſuch things as Learning and 
Riches, and that they are proper and real 
Objects of Deſire. There needs no anſwer, 
as to the defire of ſuch things, with which 
vain Man is fometimes poffeſs d, that are 
contrary to the Order and Courſe of Nature; 
as if any one ſhould deſire to walk upon the 
Surface of the Water, or to fly in the Air: De: 
fires of ghis kind are not natural, nor conſe. 

uently reaſonable, becauſe Nature has not 

tted Men for fach Actions: But the defire 
of being happy and of being always ha is 
— in 3 and ere of 3 
ſtrong, general, and active Principles of it, 
and muſt therefore be ſuppoſed agreeable to 
our natural Capaeities. 4 5 


An Anſiver to what is objected from the 


Deſire, which Men commonly have of not 
dying in this Vorl. 5 


T is urged more eſpecially, that if the 
deſire of a future immortal Life in a State 
of Happineſs, be a good reaſon to induce our 
Belief of ſuch a ſuture Life; we may as rea- 
ſonably conclude that the defire of not dy- 
ing in this World, ſhould be a good reaſon, 
ony Men ſhould never die. To this I an- 
Wer, a | 1:36 
I. That the deſire of not dying, was: (if 
Man had then ſuch a deſire) in his original 
State, natural; and ſuppoſed a natural union 
of Soul and Body, that ſhould not be diſſol- 
ved: That Deſire might continue, after Man 
was fallen, tho' the reaſon of it ceaſed, from 
a perfect regular frame of Body, and happy 
diſpoſition of Mind, which before qualify d 
Man for ſuch a State. | N +6 

2. All the natural Deſires of a reaſonable 
Being, are reaſonable. But it is unreaſonable 
and contrary to the order of Nature, that a 
diſeaſed, infirm, and frail Body, ſhould not be 


ſubject to Death and Diſſolution. And, on 
11 : that 


(60 
that account it may be ſaid, that this Deſire, 
whatever it might have been originally, is 
not how, in a ſtrict Senſe, a natural Deſire. 
For natural Deſires are of ſuch things where- 
of Nature is capable, but never of ſuch things 
whereof created Beings, are in the very Frame 
and Conſtruction, of them, incapable. | 

3. The deſire of Life in this World, is a 


a deſire of living here, ſo long as we can, 
3 we could always be happy, or at 


ceed-the Benefits of it: So that this Deſire, 
in the original Foundation of it, is the ſame 
with the deſire of being happy, and of being 
always happy. But in this reſpect, it is an 
irregular, and, ſo far, an unreaſonable Deſire, 
that the Happineſs which Nature prompts us 
ſo irreſiſtibly to purſue, is not to be found in 
this Life; that the longer we live, the leſs 
capable we become of taſting the Enjoy- 
ments of it, ſuch as they are, and that to 
ſeek for Life and Immortality here, is, there- 
fore to ſeek the Living among the Dead. 
The plain Conſequence of which is, that the 
allwile Creator has ordain'd ſome better things 
for us in another World, where that Happi- 
heſs may be found, towards which we are Car- 
ried with ſuch impatient Deſires in this World, 
but cannot find how diligently ſoever we 
leck ir. 0 | | 118 


SECT. 


deſire of continuing in our preſent State, or 


aſt that the Miſeries of Life ſnould not ex- 
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| SECT. XVI. 
No Grounds for diſtinguiſhing, in the pre- 


1 ſent. Argument, between the Powers, and 


the Subſtance, of the Soul. 


7 T. will be in vain to pretend here, againſt 
what I have ſaid in Particular, concern- 
ing the Reaſons why a wile Creator will not 


deſtroy his own Work. That his cauſing» 


the Powers and Operations of the Soul to 
ceaſe after this Life, is not to deſtroy his own 
Work in the ſenſe, according to which we 
have explained thoſe Terms, or as it imports 
annihilation ; becauſe the ſubſtance of the 
Soul may, notwithſtanding, be ſtill preferved 
in Being. : 

But in this Caſe, I anſwer, there are no 
grounds for a diſtinction between the Sub- 
ject, and the Properties attributed to it, they 
are both the work of God, and the Effects, 
the peculiar and incommunicable Effects of a 
divine Power. A faculty of thinking in the 
Soul is the Work indeed, ſo far as we can 
judge, concerning the Reaſons of the divine 
Conduct in relation to it, which the wiſdom 


of God appears more peculiarly concerned to 


preſerve: The Work, without which the Soul, 
blog could 
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could not properly be called a Soul; with- 
out which in reſpect to the nobleſt Ends, for 
which the Soul was created, it would be as 
uſeleſs a Part of the Creation, as if it had 


never been. What Nation. can we poſſibly 
form, concerning the Ends and Uſes of an 
immaterial Subſtance, without a Capacity of 
acting, of thinking, or willing: But whether, 
without ſuch a Capacity, the Soul might be 
conceived ſubſervient to ſome general Ends 
of Providence; yer as to that Capacity, and 
thofe Deſires,” in particular, of Happineſy 
with which it was endowed by the allwiſe 
Orxeator, it is the ſame thing, whether the 
ſubſtance of the Soul ſhould. be annihilated, 
or if the vital Powers of it ſhould be intire- 
ly deſtroyed. | SUIT 97/4. 3 14 


SEELES? 


„VV 
Another Obiection conſidered, from the Dif 
ſolution of the cor poreal Frams... 


T will be to as little purpoſe to object, 
that it is not thought inconſiſtent with 
tne Wiſdom of God, that he ſhould deſtroy 
the vital Frame and Powers of the Body, 
while at the ſame time the Matter aut of 
which the ſeveral Parts of the Body are com- 
9 poſed, 
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poſed, do confeſſedly, ſtill continue in Being. 
So that it may be inferted from a plain and 
acknowledged Fact, that God does deſtroy 
his own 
and therefore it is not abſolutely inconſiſtent 
with his Wiſdom that he ſhould deſtroy his 
own work. 
1. It is not denied, God may, with the 
ſafety of this Attribute, 2# certain caſes, de. 
ſtroy his own Work, in ſuch Caſes particular- 
ly, where the Ends of his effecting that 
Work, are fully unanſwered; or where, in 
the natural conſtruction of his Work, God 


did not deſign it ſhould ſubſiſt any longer“ 


The allwiſe Creator is not obliged, by an 
pofitive Act of his Will to conſerve choſe 
Powers, which by his own appointment, are 
naturally to ceaſe and decay of themſelves, 
tho“ according to the wife and general Laws 
of his Providence, thoſe Powers, and fuch 
are the Powers of the Soul, which he has 
deſigned, under the general Concourſe of it, 


to continue ſtill in Being, ſhall ever continuo 


to be. 
This Life being the Scene of Action to 


the Body, where it grows, and decays; 


is ſubject to many Diſorders and adverſe 
Accidents, | and at laſt ro Death; it is 
not requiſite, God ſhould interpoſe by an 
extraordinary | miraculous Power to prevent 
theſe natural Effects. The Ends of his Pro- 
vidence are fully anſwered, if the Body be 


here 


* 


ork, and the vital Powers of it; 
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(664) 
here ſubject to thoſe Laws of it, ichn are 
9. to its natural State. | 

hat Argument can be A or upon 
what Parallel, upon what ſimilar Reaſon 
from hence, that the Powers of the Soul 
ſhall ceaſe. in another Life? If we conſider 
the Capacities wherewith Man is created, he 
is not capable in this Life of any degree of 
Improvement or Perfection equal to them; 
whether in his Character of an intelligent Be- 
ing, or of a moral Agent. 

Were our Souls freed from all Commerce 
with corporeal Objects which here cloud and 

obſtruct the Operations of the Mind, and 
could we contemplate Truth with a ſingle 
and naked Eye; what ſurprizing Diſcoveries 
thould we be able to make concerning things 
which are now altogether, or in part, un- 
known to us. Scarcely do we gueſs aright 
at the things which are ſeen; we are forced 
to borrow helps from artificial Inſtruments to 
diſcover the exterior Frame and Contexturè 
of ſenſible Objects: But we know little or 
nothing comparatively of the intellectual 
World, the nobleſt Scene of Contemplation 
to the Mind, and the knowledge whercof2is 
moſt neceſſary to it's Perfection. 

Again, were we freed from the Weight 
and Motions of Concupiſcence, which conti- 
nually carry: us, and often with an im 
not eaſy to be reſiſted, toward the Creature; 


ſo that the Soul might act with a full and 
regular 


(55 ) * 
regulat force, in its motions towards God, 
whom it was made to love and enjoy; how 
infinicely ſuperiour would the Happineſs and 
Perfection of it be above what it is poſſibly 
capable of attaining to in this frail and im- 

erfect State? which is ſo far indeed from 
being a State of Perfection, that conſidering 
the noble Capacities of Man, and how admi- 
rably his Faculties are fitted towards attain» 
ing the Things that are more excellent, can 


ſcarce be called a School of Diſcipline and 


Improvement. 5 

And from hence, a ſtrong Argument might 
incidentally be drawn, to ſhew farther, that 
there is another Strate, wherein the perfecti- 


on, for which we are by Nature, or our natus 


ral Capacities, qualified, and towards the at- 
tainment of which, we are here able ro make 
lo very little progreſs, ſhall be finally at- 
tained. 2 | 
For how ſhall we reconcile it with the 
Idea of an Agent, whoſe way is always 
perfect, that he ſhould leave a Work, the no- 
bleſt and moſt excellent of his Works undet 
Heaven, ſo unfiniſhed, ſo very unequal to 
the Hand which formed ir, as he muſt ne- 
ceſſarily do, ſuppoſing Man is not to pals in- 
to any future State or Scene of Life ? | 
This Argument will hold good with teſpect 
to the wiſeſt and rhe beſt of Men in this 
World. But what ſhall we ſay then to a great 


number of ſuch Infants, who die ſo ſoon, in 4 
K manner 


( 66) 


manner, as they are born; or to others, who 
live longer, but not to an Age, wherein they 
haye the proper uſe and excrcife of Reaſon ; 
and who therefore, rho' endowed with ratio- 
nal Souls, ſcarce appear to live for any End 
or Purpoſe, except what relates only to the 
animal Life, and even to that in a very im- 
perfect State of it? What ſhall we ſay to 
whole Nations, in ſome parts of the heathen 
World, who are involved in the moſt: gtoſs 
Ignorance, and given bp to the moſt; abomi- 
nable Corruptions; and that through an ac- 
cidental Unhappineſs, and almoſt in vincible 
Force of Education? What ſhall. we ſay, in 
concluſion to the generality of Mankind, 
even in more civilized and polite Nations, if 
God has provided no means of greater Per- 
fection, no better Things, for then? Indeed 
the wileſt of Men in this World, appear in 
reſpect of Truth, to be only creeping out of 
Darkneſs, and the beſt of Men in reſpect of 
Morals to diſcover, that how imperfect ſo- 
ever their Knowledge in general may be, they 
are yet much more deficient in reducing what 
they, know, to practice. 


* 


To give you then my Thoughts, Sir, free- 
ly on this Occaſion, I could almoſt as ſoon 
perſuade my elf, n en and irrational 
as ſuch a Suppoſition is, that Mankind were 


made by Chance, and without any Deſign; 
as that a wiſe God deſigned no other Ends in 


making them, but what we are able to diſco- 
| ver 
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ver under the pteſent Circumſtances, and 
within the prefent Compaſs of human Life. 


To return from theſe occafional Reflexions, 


3. When we attribute vital Powers to the 


Body, if we directly intend any Senſation or 
in ward Conſciouſneſs of Life in the Body, we 
ſpeak improperly, and according to vulgar 
Opinion. No injury can be done to the Body 
by deſtroying the vital Frame of it, ſince, 
% ee it is conſidered only as Body, 
or a 1yſtem of Matter without perception of 
Lite. Neither is any Breach made in the Or- 
der or Uſe of material created Beings, by a 
diſſolution of its Parts, which in a continued 
Succeſſion may ſerve to other Ends of the 
inanimate, the vegetative, or animal Crea- 
tion. Thoſe Senſations, which are now at- 
tribured ro the Body, may be continued to 
the Soul in a ſeparate State. As the Body 
is only an being of them, God may, if 
he thinks fit, imprint the Ideas, ariſing b 
means of it, upon the Mind, without the 
Body. 

A natural Reaſon then may be aſſigned, 
why the prefent Frame of the Body ſhould 
be deftroyed, and why the Deſtruction of it 
may conſiſt with the wiſe Ends, and Reaſons 
of Providence. But ſince no Reaſon can be 
aſſigned why the Powers of the Soul ſhould 
be deftroyed, bur we are able to aſſign many 
Reaſons from the Wiſdom of God, why they 
ſhould not be deftroyed ; we cannot argue, 


K 2 from 
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from what - happens, in the natural courſe 
and order of Things, to the Body; to what 
will happen, againſt the natural courſe and or- 
der of Things, to the Soul. 


44444446444. 


S ECT. XVIII. 


Probable Reaſons for the Union of the Soul 
and Body. 


F you ask, to what End then ſerveth the 


Body? Or why was it united to the Soul, 


it the Soul could have had all its Ideas and 


Senſations without it? It may be ſaid, there 


are Reaſons, notwithſtanding, from a conſi- 
deration of the divine Wildom, why this 
Union was made, ſome of which we may be 
capable of aſſigning. 

I. It is an evident and continual Demon- 
tration of the Power of God, that Subſtan- 
ces fo very different, as thoſe of the Soul 
and Body, ſhould act reciprocally upon one 
another, when there is no common Tie, nor 
can be any Contact, or any Law of Com- 
munication between them, but what depends 
on the divine Will. 


2. As the Power, ſo the Wiſdom of God 


is continually diſcover'd by the admirable 
Conſtruction of the material World; by the 
Simpli- 
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Simplicity of thoſe Laws, in Virtue of which 
the whole Syſtem is preſerv'd and govern' d, 
and the ſeveral Parts of it act according to 
the moſt exquiſite Order, in ſubſerviency to 
one another, as the different Poſts and Offi- 
ces, to which they are appointed, do require. 

3. As God might deſign for theſe and o- 
ther Reaſons, the Union of Soul and Body, 
he might farther Will, that the Senſes ſhould 
be the Occaſional Cauſe to the Soul of its 
preſent Senſations, and, for the moſt part, of 
its Ideas, the better to maintain the Com- 
merce of the Soul with the ſenſible World. 
Could we but have the leaſt clear proſpect 
into the intelligible World, and be able di- 
ſtinctly to perceive how we came by our 
Ideas, or by what Canals they are deriv'd to 
us, we ſhould be fo charmed with the Beau- 
ty and Pleaſure of ſuch a Proſpect, that we 
ſhould, from that moment, deſpiſe the Body, 
and every thing, that had any relation to it. 
Metaphy ſicks, for which ſo few Perſons have 
now any taſte, would then be the only Sub- 
ject to all Mankind, of their Speculations: 
The Mechanical Arts would be wholly neg- 
lected, and the great Buſineſs of Life, which 
now conſiſts in eating and drinking, and 
other animal Gratifications, and wherewith 
the Soul is ſo much taken up and affected, 
would not have the leaſt Power of moving 
IC. 
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And therefore to preſerve the better Cor- 
reſpondence between the Soul and the Body, 
and that the Soul may not treat a Conſort ſo 
unequal and inferior to it, with Contempt 
and Diſdain. God has wiſely ordain'd, that 
the Body ſhould be the occaſional Cauſe, at 
leaſt, of certain Ideas, and pleaſing Senfati- 
ons to the Soul : In return to which, the 
Soul takes care to preſerve the Body, and to 
provide, ſo well as it can, for the Eaſe, the 
Convenience and Support of it: And indeed, 
were it not for this exchange of good Oth- 
ces between the Soul and Body, or could 
the Soul come at the pure Fountain of Truth, 
by a clear and direct View, it would imme- 
diately deſire to be freed from the Body, as 
from a Priſon, and the great Obſtacle to its 
Liberty and Enjoyments. 

It has been thought, that the Action of 
ſenſible Objects in this Life, upon the Soul, 
does, in ſome Caſes, give too ſtrong and vio- 
lent a Concuſſion to it: But this may be 
be conſider'd as a wile Deſign of God, to 
maintain a Commerce agreeable ro his own 
appointment; were the Impreſſions of Senſe, 
in 8 degree, or in general, leſs ſtrong, it 

be queſtion'd, whether conſidering the 
Aral thirſt of Men after Knowledge, there 
might be a ſufficient Number of them to at- 
tend the ordinary Affairs, or even the ne- 
ceſſary Functions of Human Life, in its pre- 


ſent State. 
SECT. 
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An Objefion anſwer'd from Thought and 
Senſation, or the Appearances of them, 


in Animals. 


F, notwithſtanding the ſeveral * Reaſons 

which have been mention'd, againſt the 
Annihilation of Human Souls, you ſhould 
now, Sir, oppoſe” that popular Queſtion, 
What then will become of ſo vaſt a Number 
of Animals, wherein we diſcover ſuch obvi- 
ous Inſtances of Thought and Senſation? we 
have ſtill nothing to fear on our Side of the 
Argument. a 

Whether Animals really think, whether in 
certain Movements they do not diſcover a 
Power of Election, or if thoſe Senſations of 
Pleaſure and Pain, which we attribute to 
them, are any thing more than Appearances, 
or certain external Significations of Pleaſure 
and Pain, which, conſidering the Work of an 
infinitely Wiſe Creator, may be accounted 
for upon thoſe Mechanical Laws of Motion 
which he has eſtabliſh'd, or by the direction 


of ſome foreign intelligent Being or Beings; 


theſe are Problems, which have been diſpu- 


ted on each Side, by the ſineſt Philoſophical 
Wits. But 
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But we have no occaſion to enter into a 
formal diſquiſition upon theſe Heads; what. 
ever Determination we make concerning 
them, no Argument can be drawn from it, 
to ſhew that an Alwiſe God will deſtroy 
any intelligent Being that he has made. If 
Animals are really actuated by particular in- 
telligent Souls, but more limited in their 
Powers and Operations, than thoſe of Men, 
yet it will be impoſſible to prove, that their 
Souls may not for ever ſubſiſt in a ſucceſſive 
change of proper material Vehicles, or ith- 
aut them: So that if all the Matter in the 
World ſhould be ſometime annihilated, when 
the proper Ends, for which it was created, 
are attained (and the Reaſons againſt the An- 
nihilation of it, are of leſs Force, as it is a 
Subſtance perfectly inſenſate) the reaſon 
why immaterial intelligent Beings, endow'd 
with Senſation, ſhould for ever continue, may 
nevertheleſs ſtill ſubſiſt. We are not how 
ever, in any Caſe, to argue from uncertain 
Conjectures, or unknown Effects, from Effects 
impoſſible ro be known, againſt the Nature, 
Reaſon, and Evidence of Things. | 


Pe SECT; 


„e . 


That the Soul, ſuppoſing the ordinary Con- 


courſe of Providence continued to it, is ca- 
pable of ſubſiſting and exerciſing the Lou. 
ers proper to it, in a future State. 


HE Conclufion, which would now fol- 

low from what has been here ſaid, is, 

that if the Soul ſhould really ceaſe to exiſt or 
operate in a future State, it muſt. be, 

2. In the ſecond place, Becauſe ſomething 


more is required to ſuſtain it in Being, or 


to preſerve the Powers of it, beſides the ge- 
neral Concourſe of Providence to this End. 
But it is an unanſwerable Argument againſt 
the Suppoſition of any ſuch thing that as we 
have no Idea of it, nor can poſſibly conceive 
what it ſhould be, neither is there any man- 
ner of occaſion for it. 

The only poſſible Pretence, upon which 
any Occaſion of it can be ſuppoſed, is, that 
the Ideas of the Soul are here received by 
means of ſenſible Objects. When the Soul 
has therefore no farther Communication with 
the Body, or the Organs of Senſe, it ſeems 
reaſonable to conclude, that the caule of its 
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Ideas ceaſing, it can no longer have any Ideas; 
and conſequently can no longer think, for the 
removal of the Cauſe muſt neceſſarily infer 
that of the Effect. 

This Pretence has been already obviated 
in part; but becauſe Unbelievers place their 
main Strength in it, I ſhall here give it a 
more particular Examination. 3 
1. Then I argue, that admitting we do 
now, for Reaſons reſpecting the preſent State, 
receive all our Ideas by occaſion of the 
Senſes, or in Virtue of that Law by which 
God has appointed, that ſuch Impreſſions up- 
on the Body ſhall be followed with ſuch No- 
tices in the Mind, yet the true Cauſe of our 
Ideas mult ſtill be independent of the Body, 
and may therefore act upon the Soul, whe⸗ 
ther the occaſional Cauſe be removed, or 
Hot. E 
So that the Queſtion is, whether the true 
Cauſe, whatever it may do, yet really u 
act without the Body, or occaſional Cauſe, 
in a ſeparate State. And to prove that it 
Will, all thoſe Arguments whereby I have e- 
vinced, that God will not deſtroy the Pow- 
ers of the Soul in a feparate State, do, by 
neceſſary Conſequence, , equally demonſtrate. 
For to preſerve the Faculties of the Soul to 
no End, or Uſe, the Faculties for inſtance 
of Thinking and Willing, without any Ob- 
ject to be thought upon or choſen, is as in- 


conſiſtent with all our Ideas of the divine 


Wiſdom, 


E 
: 
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as; Wiſdom, as the total Deſtruction of our Fas 


me | culties, could be ſuppoſed... 1... 
fer If the Senſes are the efficient Cauſe of our 

Ideas, they can only be, conceiy'd to be fo, | 
ted by means of their tranſmitting certain mate- | 
deir rial Images of outwards Objects to the Mind. | 
* That there can be no ſuch material Images of 
90 Things in the Mind which are the Cauſe of 


its Perception, I have occaſionally obſerved 
—s before, but ſhall now as I propoſed, endea- 
your more fully to prove this Aſſertion. 
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or T hat there is 10 Connexion between a mate- 
rial Image of any Object in the Mind, 
and the Perception of ſuch Image, by the 


F material Images of Things are convey'd 
to the Mind by the Senſes, and there re- 
Föſited for the Soul to employ, as there is 
Occaſion, the Reaſon of it muſt be this, that 
the Preſſure made by any external 2 
1] to upon a proper Organ of Senſe, muſt pro ace 
Ance 2 Nea 


ion of that Organ, by which a Phan- 


Ob- tome, or Image of it is form d. This is Mr. | 
S 1” } Hobbs's way, and it ſeems the only: tolera- 
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ble way of accounting, how the notice of 
external Objects is communicated to the 


Mind. But this true Scheme, after all, does 


not, in the leaſt, tend to forward our Con- 
ceptions, how ſuch a Phantome can become 
intelligible, or what manner of Connection 
it can yet have with Thought. It may, with 
equal appearance of Reaſon be inferred, be- 
cauſe a Glaſs reflects a Man's Face, it has 
therefore an inward Perception of that Face. 
Without ſhewing, what dependence there is 
between Thought and external Impreſſions, 
which it is impoſſible for you to ſhew, the 
moſt exquiſite mechanical Structure will ne- 
ver be able to produce one intelligible Image; 
the Image, concerning the origin of which, 
we now enquire. | 


3 


When we are told that Bodies aCt recipro- 
cally upon one another, we eaſily apprehend 
what is ſaid; or if we ſee the Impreſſion of 
a Man's Foot upon the Sand, we find no dif— 
ficulty in conceiving how it was made. But 
ſhould we be told, that the Sand, where we 
obſerve a Man's Footſtep, really thinks, and 
has a perfect Idea of the Figure impreſſed on 
it, we ſhould laugh at ſo ſtrange and chime- 
rical an Aſſertion. After all the Eſſays of 
Imagination, which you can make, I am con- 


fident, Sir, you will find it equally impoſſi- 


ble to apprehend from any Impreſſion made 
upon the Senſes by an external Object, _ 
ns ol = 


6122 
the Mind by Virtue of ſuch Impreſſion can 
perceive that Object. 11 
If the immediate Object of the Mind be 
ſomething material, the Mind could have no 
Idea or Image, but only of material Subſtance. 
As-to Modes and Accidents which do not 
really exiſt in the Bodies to- which they are 
apply'd, and are mere abſtracted Notions, or 
external Denominations form'd by the Soul, 
there could be no Perception of them in the 
Mind, becauſe no Image to repreſent them, 
except you could ſuppoſe an Image, a mate- 
rial Image, of what neither is Matter, nor 
really exiſts, | | 
Bodies, for inſtance, appear to be of ſuch 
a particular Colour; Colour being no Sub- 
ſtance, no material Particles can fly off from ir 
to tinge the Light, whereby ir is convey'd to 
the Eye. The Light indeed has a Power of 
ſtriking the Eye, but the Colour convey'd by 
means of it, cannot import what it has not; 
ſo that however the Organs of Viſion may 
be moved or pęnetrated by the Rays of Light, 
there can be no poſſible conveyance of Co- 
lour with it, from any mechanical Laws of 
Action or Reflexion, of Impulſe or Vibrati- 
on; for theſe being only the affections of 
Matter, cannot proceed from what is not 
Matter. The different Magnitude, Force, or 


Figure of the Rays of Light, may indeed con- 
tribute to make the Rays of it more quick 


or ſlow, more ſtrong or affecting: But there 
is 
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is ſtill no Connection between theſe Effects 
and Colour, nor poſſibly can be on ſuppoſi- 
tion that the immediate Object of our Ideas 
is ſomething material, becauſe nothing but 
Matter can communicate material Particles. 
This one Argument plainly proves, that 
the immediate Object of Thought is ſome- 
thing incorporeal, foreign to all mechanical 
Laws of Motion, or impreſſed Signatures of 
out ward Objects in the Mind; and that even 
ſimple Apprehenſion cannot be accounted for 
by any ſuch Signatures, much leſs univerſal 
Ideas; but, leaſt of all, thall we be able to 
deduce from them univerſal Propoſitions, or 
diſcoyer by what mechanical Laws of Mat. 
ter, a long train of Arguments, when we 
purſue it, is form'd and connected, or what 
the different Contexture of thoſe Particles 
may be, which aſſent or affirm, from thoſe 
which doubt, which withold their aſſent, or 
deny. 


material Signatures, for the Senſations of Pain 
or Pleaſure. There is no difficulty in con- 


ceiving, how an Inciſion made in any part 


of a human Body may cauſe a Diſorder in 


the adjoining Veſſels, or in thoſe at a greater 


diſtance, with which it has any ſpecial Com- 
munication, till chis Diſorder. at laſt, by the 
Motion of the Spirits, ſhall re- act to the 
Brain, or the common Senſory, by which 
means the whole animal Oeconomy will be 

| | 1 
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in one degree or other affected. But how this 
ſhould cauſe any Sentiment of Pain is ſtill as 
unaccountable, as if we knew no more con 
cerning the Conſtruction of a human Body, 
than we do through what chanel the animal 
Spirits are- convey'd to the Mind, what they 
are, or whether after all they really fubfifh, 
or only in Imagination. 
Neither were we able to conceive the Pro- 
greſs of all the Diſorders, and particularly of 
the animal Spirits in the xorporeal Syſtem, 
could the Senſation of Pain be any material 
Image. Becauie all Matter conſiſts of Parts, 
and may be reſol ved, mentally at leaſt, into 
them. Bur we are not capable of diſtinguiſſi- 
ing any Part in Pain, it is a ſimple and uni- 
form Senſation, tho' in reſpect to its conti- 
nuance, it is divſible into Parts of Time. And 
we may make a like Obſervation concerning- 
the former inſtance of Colour, which as di- 
ſtioguiſhed from coloured Body, has no Parts, 
nor can be conceived to have any by the 
Mind. | #. 
Laſtly, If the Ideas on our Mind are no- 
thing but certain material- Images, it is im- 
1 that we ſhould ſo much as form a 
Jotion concerning any thing Immaterial, or 
raiſe the leaſt Doubt, whether there can poſ- 
ſibly be any other Subſtance than Matter in 
the World. So that to a Materialiſt, the ve- 
ry Queſtion, Whether any thing Immaterial 
can think, cannot have ſo much as an ima 
abs ginary 


6800 


ginary Foundation; and therefore he neither 
knows, upon this Queſtion, what he denies, 
nor whereof he affirms. However the Mind, 
ſuppoſing the Soul immaterial, may abſtract 

from Matter and Motion, yet if there be no- 
thing but Matter and Motion in it, if all its 
Ideas are formed by material Images, unleſs 


you will ſuppoſe an effect without a Cauſe, 


it is impoſſible it ſhould have any Image, 


adequate or inadequate, of what is not, or 


be capable ſo much as of diſputing, whether 
it is not. | 
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S EC T. XXI. 


The Inference from the 
bo ment. - 


'-A ND now I hope, Sir, it ſufficiently ap- 
pears, that there is no natural, or ne- 
ceſiary, or rather, indeed, no poſſible Con- 
nection, between a material Object without 
the Mind, and a material intelligible Image 
in it. Neither is the Force of my Argument 


in the leaſt-diminiſhed, whether the Ideas, by 
what the Soul perceives, are ſubectively in it, 
or in the ſupreme original Fountain of Truth; 
wherein, as in a Mirrour, the Soul beholds 


and contemplates them; and wherein, Mat- 
2 T | ter 


foregoing Argu- 
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ter, on Acconnt of all its Incapacities before 
mentioned, cannot behold or contemplate 
them. And therefore I have argued, that the 


Soul is immaterial, from the immateriality 
of our Ideas ſimply conſidered, without en- 


tring into that nice Queſtion, whether we ſee 
all our Ideas in God, or, by virtue of our 
natural Faculties, in the Reflexion of our own 


Minds. 


r 


A more general Inference. 


| HE Concluſion; Sir, which I am now 

to draw from What has been faid in 
general, is, that if the Soul be here, in re- 
ſpect to the rational Faculties and Powers 
of it, independent of the Body; if it do not 
receive its Ideas from the Body, as from a 
material or efficient Cauſe, but only as an 
occaſional Cauſe; then the Soul neither des 
pends as to the Exiſtence; or the immediate 
Operations of ir upon the Body; and conſe: 
quently it may, and for the ſeveral Reaſons 
before-mentioncd, will exiſt and operate in a 


future State, when ſeparated from the Body; 
ſuppoſing, what I have proved, that the ge- 
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neral Concourſe of Providence, ſhall then be 
continued to it. 


SEQ F- Au 
Arguments for the Immortality of the Soul, 


from à Conſideration of the divine Good- 
nels. 


HAVE hitherto, Sir, principally formed 
my Arguments in proof of the Soul's Im- 
mortality, from a Conſideration of the divine 
Wiſdom. There are allo very ſtrong Rea- 
ſons, from that of the divine Goodneſs, up- 
on which the Truth of this great Article may 
be diſtinctly eſtabliſhed : But, having enlar- 
ged ſo much in confirmation of the former 
Head, I ſhall endeavour to reduce them into 
as narrow a Compaſs, as poſſible. 

All the external Eſfecks of divine Good- 
nels, we grant, were in the Origin of them 
arbitrary, and flowed from the free Determi- 
nation of the divine Will. So that antece- 


dently to the Decree of creating human Souls, 
God withour the leaſt diminution of his Good- 
neſs, might not have proceeded to create 
them; yer when he had once created them, 
his Goodneſs, according to all our Ideas o 


Goodneſs, required that he ſhould make ſome 
ſuitable 
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ſuitable Proviſion for the natural Capacities 
and Deſires, with which he was pleaſed to 
create them. It would be impious to ſup- 
poſe, that a good God ſhould implant thoſe 
natural Capacities and Deſires in his Crea- 
tures, which there is nothing in Nature to 
anſwer or ſatisfy. A vain and fruitleſs De- 
ſire is rather injurious than beneficial to thoſe 
who are poſſeſſed with it, as ſerving only to 
betray them into falſe deluſory Hopes, and 
obliging them to purſue Meaſures, which af- 
ter all their Trouble, or expence of Time, 
muſt neceſſarily terminate in their Diſappoint- 
ment. 

In civil Life, tho' we are originally at li- 
berty, whether we will do Service to thoſe, 
who haye no particular Pretenſions to ex- 
pect it, yet when once we have given them 
expectations to that End, what might at firſt 
be the effect of pure Benevolence, or only 
flow from a generous Motive of Humanity, 
becomes afterwards, in many Caſes, Matter 
of ſtrict and indiſpenſable Juſtice ; yet where 
ſtrict Juſtice may not poſſibly oblige Men 
to anſwer the Expectations they have given, 
it is ſtill, by no means reconcileable with the 
Character of a good Man, that when he has 
laid the Foundation of a good and beneficent 
Work, he ſhould not proceed to ſuperſtruct 
upon it; but leave it crude and unfiniſhed, 
or without bringing it, in any competent De- 


gree, to perfection. 
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It is ſtill leſs reconcileable with the Cha- 


racter of Goodneſs, to withdraw any Pow- 
Crs Or Faculties, which have been in Fact al- 
ready conferred ; and yet on ſuppoſition that a 
good God will not withdraw his ordinary Con- 


courſe from the Soul of Man, it muſt be im- 


mortal, in virtue of its very Conſtitution, 
and by a natural effect of his own Appoint- 
ment. 

If the goodneſs of God incline him to po. 
ſitrve, and particular Acts of Favour or Be- 
neficence, we may piouſly conclude, he will 
never deny his general Concourſe to the Souls 
of Men, without which, they might be no 
longer capable of ſubſiſting. A juſt Man 
will chink himſelf obliged to Rar: to the 
Expectations of thoſe, whom he has kept in 
any Dependence, at leaſt in full Meaſure: 
But a 7:gh!20us, a good Man, will rather ex- 
geed in his Retributions, and give Meaſure 


—_ aown, and running over. 
K F 


An Argument in particular from the Conſe 
deration of the divine Love. 


8 far as Love may admit of a diſtinct 


Conſideration from Goodneſs, we may 


argue from the Foren of God to human Souls, 
ay 
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as his Creatures, that he will never deſtro 
them, or withdraw thoſe common'Aſliſtances, 
which are neceſſary to their Preſervation. 
When I cite the following pious Addreſs to 
God, from the Author of the Book of H/:/- 
dom, I do not propoſe it as being founded, in 
any extraordinary or divine. Authority, bur 
only in the natural Reaſon of the Thing. 
Thou loveſt all Things that are, and abhor- 
reſt nothing which thou haſt made; for net- 
ther wouldſt thou have made any thing, if 
thou hadſi hated it, n 
But now it is contrary to the very Nature, 
and to all the Motions of Love, that it ſhould 
deſtroy it's proper Object; for that would 
be to deſtroy ir ſelf, and the Foundation of 
its own Happineſs. Nothing is more un- 
grateful to Love, than to do any thing that 
is diſpleaſing, eſpecially that is really injuri- 
ous or prejudicial to what we love; but to 
reduce the Object of our Love to nothing, 
to baniſh it out of the World, for ever. to 
deprive our ſelves of all commerce with it, 
would certainly be an Act, could we ſuppoſe 
it practicable or conſiſtent, not of Love, but 
of the greateſt abhorrence. 
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An Objeftion auſwer'd, relating to the Mi- 
fer), or the Puniſhment of Sinners. 


"JT "HE main Difficulty againſt what has been 
| been ſaid, in relation to the Goodneſs of 
God, ſeems to lye here, that if any Argument 
can be drawn from rhis Attribute, why God 
ſhould not deſtroy Human Souls, it may be 
thought to conclude, with equal Force, why 
he ſhould not render them miſerable, 
Io this it is anſwer'd, that the Miſery of 
Sinners, is a natural, and, according to the 
eſtabliſh'd Order of Things, a neceſſary Effect 
of Sin ; and God is not oblig'd to interpole 
by an extraordinary miraculous Power to 
prevent, what naturally happens. 

When God does interpoſe to inflid any 
poſitive Puniſhment upon Sinners, it is be- 
cauſe Reaſons of Order, Government, or 
Jaſtice, require ſuch Puniſhment ſhould be 
inflicted, and where Goodneſs therefore 
cannot interpoſe; for that is only exerciſed 
in relation to ſuch things, which leave us 
perfectly at liberty, and free from other moral 
Conſiderations. 

Should Reaſons either of Wiſdom or Ju- 


ſtice require, that Human Souls ſhould be an- 
nihilated, 
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nihilated, we grant it might very well con- 
ſiſt with the Goodneſs of God, that they 
ſhould be annihilated ; bur we are not to ar- 
gue from the Goodncls of God, againſt Rea- 
ſons of Wiſdom or Juſtice, but only where 
they do not ſuperſede the Inclinations of it. 

Tho' the Goodneſs of God, abſtractedly 
conſider'd, might then diſpoſe him to pre- 
vent the Miſery of Sinners, by their Annihi- 
lation, becauſe it is better for them not to 
be, than to be miſerable: Vet, as a Wiſe and 
Juſt Governour of the World, God is oblig'd 
to proceed in relation to his Creatures, ac- 
cording to the Rules of Wiſdom and Juſtice, 
and not of abſolute Goodneſs. 

I only infer the Immortality of Humane 
Souls, from their natural Capacities for Im- 
mortality, and thoſe natural Deſires, where- 
with they are continually carry'd towards it; 
If they have done any thing to forfeit that 
Happineſs, for which they were naturally 
form'd, their Mifery and Deſtruction is of 
themſelves: God is not oblig'd, by any po- 
ſitiye Act of His Will, to deſtroy their Na- 
rural Powers, of which they might have 
made a better uſe, and wherein they would 
have found that Happineſs, for which the 
Author of Nature originally qualify'd and de- 
ſign'd them. | 


SECT: 
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An Anſwer to-what is aims, in the Free: 
Thinkers Letter, upon the Clergy, more 


_ particularly reſpecting their en as 


Preachers. 
IR, the. only part of your Letter, which 


8 now remains to be conſider'd, is con- 
cerning your Reflexions, how decent, I ſhall 


not ſay, upon the Clergy, and upon the Ule, 


which they make of the Docttines I have 
been confidering, towards enforcing their 
Hatangues, as you reſpectſully term them, 
from the Pulpit. 


If it be the proper Buſineſs of Eccleſiaſticks 


to aſſert theſe Doctrines, they ought not to 
ſuffer Reproach for attending that: Buſineſs, 
either becauſe they were oblig d to ſubſcribe 
to them, ot becauſe they are, in the nature 
of them, expedient to render their Inſtructi- 
ons more effectual; except you could be able 
to prove, what, by this time, I hope, you 
are ſatisfy'd is incapable of Proof, that thoſe 
Doctrines have no good or real Foundation: 
There can otherwite be no ſcope for yout 


9 
inſulting the Clergy, either on account of F 


their Office, as Preachers, or from their man- 
ner of executing it. 8 
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God Almighty has nor given all Talents 
to all Men: If ſome of the Clergy, among fo 
numerous a Body, be more defective in their 
Character of Preachers, they may yet have 
proper Qualifications for diſcharging other 
important Parts of the Paſtoral Office, and 
whereof there is frequently, at leaſt, as great 
an occaſion, as for the common Method of 
Preaching. 

But Preachers, ſuppoſing a Future State, 
and the Immortality of the Soul, cannot in- 
fiſt too much, or too often, upon theſe 
weighty Subjects; we can never be inſtant 
out of Seaſon, or be too zealouſly affected 
in a Matter, upon which an endleſs State of 
Happineſs or Miſery depends. 

The Belief, indeed, of theſe two Articles 
alone, if it were ſtrong, lively, and opera- 
tive, would render us much leſs capable of 
being mov'd with any Conſiderations foreign 
to it; whatever Arts of Perſuaſion Preachers 
might employ, or tho' they could ſpeak with 
the Tongue of Men and Angels. 

However, it may be obſerv'd, that Peo- 
ple have, in general, at preſent, and eſpecial- 
ly thoſe in the Communion of our excellent 
Church, the Benefit of a learned and able 
Miniſtry ; and that the World has ſeldom, if 


eyer, had more excellent Preachers, or a 
greater Number of them: When indeed, there 
is fo ſlender a Proviſion made for many 
the Clergy, where a diſtributien of the Ec- 
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cleſiaſtical Revenues is, ſometimes, ſo very 
unequal : Where Paſtors cannot conſtantly 
atrend their Studies, on account of continu- 
al Diſtractions, or the neceſſary Affairs of 
Life; it cannot be expected that all che Cler. 
oy ſhould be equally qualify'd, and in every 
reſpect, for the Work of the Miniſtry. 

It is not impoſſible to aſſign other Reafons 
for the different Capacities of the Clergy, 
particularly conſiderd as Preachers. If after 
all, there can be any juſt Caule of Complaint 
upon this Head: But the Reaſons already 


mention'd, in reference to it, are ſufficient to 


ſhew how weak and unjuſt a Charge you 
have here exhibited againſt them. 

If what I have ſaid, in theſe Letters, may 
be of uſe towards the diſcovery of Truth, or 
the remoyal of your Prejudices, I ſhall have 
my End in Writing them, and think my 
Endeavours, to that End, abundantly re- 
warded. 5 


J am, 


SI X, 
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HE whole Works of his Grace Dr. Fobx 
Tillotſon late Lord Archbiſhop of Can. 
terbur)y, in three Volumes in Folio. Vol. I. 
contains all that were publiſh'd by his Grace 
himſelf, the 8th Edition. Vols. II. III. Thoſe 
publiſhed by Dr. Barker, containing two Hun- 
dred Sermons and Diſcourſes on ſeveral Sub- 
jects: His Prayers for the ule of King il. 
lam; his Diſcourſe to his Seryants before the 
Sacrament, Sc. 2d Edition. 1 
Dr. William Sherlock, late Dean of St. 
Paul's, his Practical Diſcourſe concerning 
Death. The 17th Edition. Price 3 5s. 6d. 
His Practical Diſcourſe concerning a Fu- 
ture Judgment. The 8th Edition. Price 4s. 
— His Diſcourſe concerning the Divine Pro- 
vidence. The 5th Edition. Price 5 s. | 
His Diſcourſe concerning the Happineſs 
of Good Men, and the Puniſhment of the 
Wicked in the next World; containing Proofs 
of the Immortality of the Soul and Immortal 
Life. The zd Edition. Price 55. 
His Sermons preached upon uſeful Sub- 
jets. 2 Vols. Price 10 5. 
His Preſervative againſt Popery. In two 
Parts. Price 2 5. S 
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Dr. Thomas Sherlock, Dean of Chicheſter, 
his Sermon preached before the Queen at 
St, Fames's, Fanuary 31. 1703-4. 
His Sermon preach'd before the Sons of 
the Clergy, at St. Paul's, December 5th, 1710. 
His Sermon preached before the Lord 
Mayor at St. Paul c, November 5th. 1712. 
lis Sermon preached before the Honour- 
able Houſe of Commons at St. Margaret's 
Weſtminſter, March 8th, 1714. 

His Sermon preached at the Temple 
Church, November 20th, 1715. NG 
His Sermon preached before the Society 
for Fropagetion of the Goſpel in Foreign 
Parts, February 17th, 1715. _ 


— His Sermon preached before the Honour- 
able Houſe of Commons at St. Margaret's 


Weſtminſter, Fune 7th, 1716, 
His Spiral Sermon preached before the 


Lord Mayor at St. Brides on Eaſter Tueſday, 


April 23d, 1717. | 
His Controverſial Pieces with the Bithop 


of Bangor. 
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